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The Studebaker Custom-Built Prince of Wales Sedan in the foreground of the Hotel Plaza, New York City 


STUDEBAKER CUSTOM-BUILT 
PRINCE oF WALES SEDAN 


(Body by LE BARON) 


MPOSING in grace and beauty, this Prince of Wales 

Sedan is a splendid expression of custom coachwork on 
the Studebaker chassis. Its distinctive design adapts it to all 
occasions. A glass partition lowers out of sight, permitting 
it to be chauffeur or owner driven. It is available for delivery 
now. In the Rose Room of the Hotel Plaza, Fifth Avenue, 
is a permanent salon showing bodies by leading custom 
builders on the Studebaker chassis. 


PERMANENT STUDEBAKER DISPLAY +- ROSE ROOM ° HOTEL PLAZA , NEW YORK 
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B. ALTMAN & CO. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 






“What to wear” while croquet playing in Central 
Park is still an open question . . . but in the country 
this season the best players of this dashing game are 


: 
wearing Meadow Brook madras frocks. In Altman’s | 
Sports Department at $15.00. 2 O iP T S F R O ty kK 
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ohn Wanamak 


BURLINGTON ARCADE 


— ENS. CLOTHES 
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American Tailored! A high compliment to their excellence—but, above all, 
they are cut, styled and finished to Wanamaker’s exclusive specifications. 
Distinction is theirs . . . the distinction of inimitable Wanamaker character. 


For Lounge, Dress and Sport. Ready to slip on! 


J O H N WA N A M A K E R Broadwayat.gu Street 


Wanamaker Redleaf Clothes ... British Made 
Wanamaker Burlington Arcade Clothes . . American-made to Wanamaker Specifications 
Wanamaker Downtown Clothes ... styled in the Wall Street Manner 
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ID 
YOU 
KNOW? 


That you can have a Packard Six 
five-passenger Sedan delivered 
at your door, today, for only 
$2788.78 ?— 


That you can, if you wish, pur- 
chase it on extremely liberal 
terms through our simple and 
convenient Income Payment 
Plan with a down payment of 
about $730, the remainder to be 
paid in twelve equal monthly 
installments?— 


That you may now trade your 
used car, (which will be accept- 
ed as cash payment on the pur- 
chase price of a new car), to ad- 
vantage in the most active used 
car market of the year? 


ARE YOU PAYING 
FOR A PACKARD WITHOUT 
OWNING ONE? 


Seven of the eight charges in 
maintaining a motor car—gaso- 
line, oil, tires, insurance, garage, 
license and repairs—are no more 
on a Packard Six than on cars of 
even half its price. 


Theeighth, Depreciation, is 
much less on a Packard Six. And 
Depreciation is the most impor- 
tant charge in owning a motor 
car. Many motorists pay 2 or 3 
times as much per mile in De- 
preciation as they do for gas, oil 
and rubber, together! 


The Packard Six owner knows 
he may use hiscar 8 to 10 years if 
need be or trade it in for high 
value at any shorter period. Why 
not a Packard, today? 


Cow 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 
Broadway at 61st Street 


1037 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 


Dealer 
PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC. 
247 Park Avenue New York 


THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP. 
St. Nicholas Ave., at 174th St. 


PACKARD BRONX CO., INC. 
650 E. Fordham Road 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS 


(From Friday, June 25, to 


Friday, July 2, inclusive.) 


THE THEATRE 
DRAMA 


CRAIG’S WIFE—The Pulitzer prize play deal- 
ing with a selfish woman and the break-up of 
her home. With Chrystal Herne. Morosco, 
45, W. of Bway. 


GREAT GOD BROWN—Eugene O’Neill’s phil- 
osophic flight wherein he is occasionally at 
his best, and occasionally at his foggiest. 
Kraw, 45, W. of B’way. 


THE SHANGHAI GESTURE—Considered for 
the play jury’s ax with no result, so it must 
be ART. Suupert, 44, W. of Bway. 


BRIDE OF THE LAMB—Splendid acting by 
Alice Brady as the countrywoman who 
suffered from too strong a dose of love 
and religion. Henry Mirver’s, 43, E. of 
B’way. 

LULU BELLE—Lenore Ulric depicting a Har- 
lem easy girl who reaped as she had sown. 
Excellently staged. Berasco, 44, E. of 
Bway. 

COMEDY 


AT MRS. BEAM’S—A comedy of boarding- 
house life. Estelle Winwood and Earle 
Larrimore have replaced Alfred Lunt and 
Lynn Fontanne. Guin, 52, W. of B’way. 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS—One of 
Barrie’s pleasantest plays well revived. With 
Helen Hayes. Bijou, 45, W. of B’way. 


IS ZAT SO?—An amusing account of the prize- 
fighter and his manager who become do- 
mestics in a Fifth Avenue home. 46TH 
Street, 46, W. of B’way. 


THE PATSY—The not unusual tale of the 
younger sister, but amusing nevertheless. 
With Claiborne Foster. Boorn, 45, W. of 
B’way. 

CRADLE SNATCHERS—A very entertaining 
and rowdy play. ‘This is a warning to the 
delicate-minded. Music Box, 45, W. of 
Bway. 

THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY—Polished 
lovers and polished crooks in the polished 
atmosphere of the English countryside. 
Futon, 46, W. of B’way. 

THE WISDOM TOOTH—A pleasant fantasy 
of the clerk who came to the realization 


that he was not as he had hoped to be. 
Litt.e, 44, W. of B’way. 


LOVE-IN-A-MIST—Of the soft-hearted girl 
who cluttered up her life with fiancés. With 
Madge Kennedy. Garety, B’way at 46. 


POMEROY’S PAST—Ernest Truex as the shy 
young man who gathered a synthetic past 
around himself. 
B’way. 


Loncacre, 48, W. of 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNES1 
—Oscar Wilde at his lightest, well pre- 
sented. Ruirz, 48, W. of B’way. 


MUSICAL COMEDY 


SUNNY—A large and amply supplied musical 
comedy, featured by Marilyn Miller. New 
AMSTERDAM, 42, W. of B’way. 


THE MERRY WORLD—English humor a 
Shubert staging making a good revue. Im- 
PERIAL, 45, W. of B’way. 


SCANDALS—A plenitude of stars ushering i: 
a large, tuneful, and amusing revue. 
Apo.tto, 42, W. of B’way. 


THE COCOANUTS—The four Marx brothers 
supplying a lot of very elemental, and ver; 
amusing humor. Lyric, 42, W. of B’way 


THE VAGABOND KING—Dennis King a; 
Francois Villon, in an operetta founded on 
“If I Were King.” Casino, B’way at 39. 

A NIGHT IN PARIS—The Gertrude Hoff 
mann girls chiefly, but if that’s what you 
want it’s excellent. No matinées during the 
summer. Casino DE Paris, atop the Cex 
tury, Cent. Pk. W. and 62. 

PALM BEACH GIRL—Another large summe: 
revue presented to New York by Ziegfeld 
Giosge, B’way at 46. : 

SONG OF THE FLAME—A tuneful operetta 
based on the Russian Revolution. Prett; 
and humorless. 44ru Srreet, 44, W. of 
Bway. 

THE GIRL FRIEND—The old-fashioned, quiet 
musical comedy. Pleasant tunes, slight plot 
and humor. Vanpersitt, 48, E. of B’way 


GARRICK GAIETIES—A small and intelligent 
revue presented by the Junior Guild. Gar 
rick, 35, E. of Bway. 


IOLANTHE-—-A superb revival of Gilbert and 


Sullivan. You should not fail to see it 
Prymoutn, 46, W. of Bway. 

GREAT TEMPTATIONS—Girls, etc., in th 
usual Winter Garden manner. Winter! 


GarveEN, Bway at 50. 
AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 
ARROWHEAD INN, 234 and Riverdale Ave 


—Uptown, but good for a drive, a sand 
wich, and a dance be/ore the one o’clock 
closing hour. 


CAFE DE PARIS, Cent. Pk. W. and 63.— 
Dozens of Hoffmann girls contorting at 
midnight; Ben Selvin’s Orchestra, and 
perch, high over Central Park. 


CLUB LIDO, 808 7 Ave.—The four Yacht 
Club boys, singing amusing close harmony 
drawing smart crowds. 


CLUB MONTMARTRE, 205 W. 50.—RMille 
and Farrel singing nightly at this, tl 
aristocrat of summer dancing places. Larry} 
Siry orchestra. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


COUNTY FAIR, 54 E. 9.—Cool, informal, and 
one of the best dance floors in town. 
Eddie Worth’s comic rube orchestra plays 
for dancing and also entertains from time 
to time. 


PAVILLON ROYAL, Merrick Rd., Valley 
Stream, L. I.—Reviewed on page 52 of this 


issue. 


RITZ-CARLTON, 46 and Mad. Ave.—On the 
so-called “Roof” very smart gatherings 
dance nightly. Evening dress advisable. 


SMALL’S, 2294 7 Ave.—The aristocrat of 
Harlem, and a rendezvous for whites who 
want to see Harlem night life de luxe. 


HOTEL ROOFS—The following is a list of 
more or less open-air roofs recommended 
for dinner and for dancing until one. 
Avamac, Astor, Birtmore Cascapes, Bos- 
sERT (well worth crossing the Brooklyn 
Bridge to see), McArpin, Mayestic, 
PENNSYLVANIA, and WaLporF. 


MOTION PICTURES 


tHE BIG PARADE—A faithfully rendered 
picture of the war. Well acted and well 
directed. With John Gilbert and Renée 
Adorée. Astor, B’way at 45. 


BEN-HUR—AII the thrills of the well-known 
novel splendidly presented. The New Testa- 
ment scenes in color. Emsassy, B’way at 47. 


GOOD AND NAUGHTY—Pola Negri in an 
amusing comedy adapted from “Naughty 
Cinderella.” Lorw’s Strate, B’way at 45, 
from Mon., June 28, to Sun., July 4. 


SOCIAL HIGHWAYMAN—An amusing 
comedy with a rollicking romantic tale. 
Granp Opera Housz, 23 St. and 8 Ave., 
Mon., June 28, through Wed., June 30; 
Lorw’s 42np Street, 42 St. and Lexing- 
ton Ave., Fri., July r A 


BEAU BRUMMEL—A revival of this picture 
with John Barrymore for one day only. 
Praza, Mad. Ave. and 59, Sat., June 26. 


'RAMP, TRAMP, TRAMP—The wide-eyed 
comedian, Harry Langdon, in an amusing 
farce. Loew’s New York, B’way at 44, 
Sun., June 27. 


No Manhattan showing this week of “For 
Heaven’s Sake.’’) 


MUSIC 
POPULAR GRAND OPERA COMPANY— 
Starlight Park, 177th St. at Bronx River. 
Italian and French opera. Sat. eve., June 
26, and Sun. eve., June 27. 


GOLDMAN’S BAND—New York University 
Campus. Mon., Wed., Fri., and Sat. eve’s. 
Other nights, Central Park Mall. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA—Central Park 
Mall. Sat. eve., June 26. Max Jacobs and 
his orchestra. Irma de Baun, soloist. 


OPEN AIR OPERA—Polo Grounds. Thurs. 
eve., July 1. “Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” 


ART 


SUMMER GENIUSES—Weyue, 794 Lexing- 
ton Ave. A mixed show of Americans who 
find no room in the winter—Texie Myers 
carves wood. 


NEW AMERICA—New Arr Circte, 35 W. 57. 
A fine showing of some of the best young 
painters in this country. 


MODERNS—Daniets, 600 Mad. Ave. Ré- 
sumé of the accepted fine painters of this 
decade. 


FRENCH MODERNS—Brooxtyn Museum, 
Eastern Parkway and Washington Ave.. 
On your way to Coney. A special loan of 
fine French and American paintings, until 
September. 


SPORTS 


POLO—MeEapow Broox Cius, Meadow Brook, 
L. I. Each Tues., Thurs., and Sat. at 5:15 
p-m. Take Long Island Railroad to Gar- 
den City, and trolley from there to club. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ToURNAMENT—WESTCHESTER- 
Birtmore Cuvus, Rye, N. Y. Sat., June 26, 
at 3 p.m. The final match of the tourna- 
ment. 


Rockaway Huntine Crus, Cedarhurst, L. IL— 
An invitation tournament starting Mon., 
June 28. At 4 p.m. daily. Take Long 
Island Railroad. 


TURF—Aauepnuct, N. Y. Queens County Jockey 
Club Spring Meeting. Daily at 2 p.m. 
Trains leave from Long Island Station. 


CREW—Povucukeepsigz, N. Y. Columbia, Penn, 
Cornell, Syracuse, Navy, Washington, Cali- 
fornia, and Wisconsin racing in the after- 
noon. Freshman, junior varsity, and varsity 
crews. Trains to Highland on the West 
Shore Railroad, and to Poughkeepsie on the 
New York Central. Observation train on 
the West Shore. 


BASEBALL—ProrgssionAL—AtT Porto Grounps. 
N. Y. vs. Brooklyn, Sat., June 26. At 
Yankee Stadium. N. Y. vs. Boston, Sun., 
June 27. At Polo Grounds. N. Y. vs. 
Boston, Mon., June 28, through Wed., 
June 30. At Yankee Stadium, N. Y. vs. 
Washington, Thurs., July 1. Daily at 3:30 
p-m., Sunday at 3 p.m. 
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For Madame and Mademoiselle 


~La GarRCONNE 
Two-Pi&cr 
SWIMMING SUIT 


10.” 


Model 54 — Striped sweater 
shirt of rayon and wool jersey, 
in navy blue and white, green 
and white or black andwhite. 
Flannel trunks match shirt’s 
coloured stripe. 


_ Batuinc Apparet SHOP 
Fifth Floor 


Charge Accounts Solicited 


Franklin Simon 8 Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Firru AveE., 37th and 38th Sts., NEw YORK 


Entire contents copyrighted, 1926, 
: by Franxuin Simon & Co., Inc. 
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IN THE NEW YORK MANNER 


If you 


had no inhibitions... 


. and you always obeyed that impulse . . . 
you'd shed your clothes on the first hot 
day .. . and flit through traffic. . . as airy 
and unencumbered as an aesthetic dancer 


in the Sunday rotos. But being a New 


Yorker . . . and being still subject to the 
usual qualms . . . you will do nothing of 


the sort. Instead you will show your good 


taste by wearing a suit of Buckminster 


Flannels . . . “in the New York manner”... 
cool... airy. . . silken soft to the touch 

. immaculate . . . delightfully Oxonian in 
appearance . . . comfortably priced at $48. 


In Birch Greys and Pastel Tones 


Weber and Heilbroner 


HABERDASHERS CLOTHIERS HATTERS 
*241 Broadway 28th and Broadway Nassau and Spruce 
345 Broadway *42nd and Madison *10 Cor’dt—179 B’way 
gth and Broadway *34th and Broadway *30 Broad 
*24thand Broadway 7 Wall Street * Nassau and John 
BROOKLYN: * Clothing at these stores NEWARK: 


*381 Fulton St., Borough Hall *800 Broad Street 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


LL our sympathy goes to the 
unfortunate man _ who last 
Saturday night, about theatre 

time, attempted in vain to leave a 
rocking horse at the parcel checking 
stand in the Times Building. “No, 
sir,” said the clerk flatly, “we don’t 
check rocking horses.” A look of de- 
spondency overspread the victim’s face 
as he clutched his 
wooden steed and 
mounted the stairs 
and went out into 
the night. 


F there were any 

doubt about the importance to 
America of the visit of the cardinals 
it was dissipated when they traveled 
in a special train painted red. It is a 
nice idea and capable of development. 
A red, white, and blue train for Mr. 
Coolidge, a gilt train for Mr. Rocke- 
feller, and flesh-colored trains for 
Messrs. Ziegfeld, Shubert, ez al. 


E cannot help 41, 

loving New BOE 
York. On the ~““N 
gloomiest days, 
when pessimism is 
rife and age is felt 
to be creeping on, there is always some- 
thing cheerful at hand. This time it 
is the construction shack of a new 
building going up on Sixth Avenue at 
Fifty-fifth Street. A construction 
foreman of fine sensibilities has draped 
the window of this little building with 
dainty chintz curtains. 





IKE everybody else we have been 
wondering whether the radio pic- 
tures would not improve. Now comes 
an explanation in the shape of a rumor 








that half the patents covering the de- 
vice are owned by the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company and 
half by a newspaper, and that the two 
interests are having a row. In the 
name of the public we demand that 
these interests get together and settle 
their differences at once. 


E feel that many people have 
been watching with interest the 
lives of the police 
Ford roadsters 
which appeared on 
the streets a few 
years ago. In many 
minds there was a 
question = whether 
the exalted autos would follow the 
best traditions of the Detroit factory. 
Would they grow shabby in spite of 
the fact that they carried policemen! 
Would they begin to rattle? Would 
they get wheezy and generally run 
down at the heel like the Fords of 
common people? And people are now 
beginning to find the answer, which is 
in the affirmative. 


HE week just 

concluded con- 
tained the longest 
day in the year, the 
day on which the 
benefits of daylight saving were most 
deeply appreciated. On this day it 
was possible to get into a dress suit 
for a seven o'clock dinner and take 
a taxi with a feeling that one was 
going to a very dressy lunch. 


HE comparative obscurity of the 
once well known Mayor Hylan 
is regretted only by a handful of ec- 
centric individuals who love the in- 
congruous in American life. To 
them, as consolation, we wish to point 





V gloss: 


out the current news poster on shop 
windows. ‘The picture is of Sweden’s 
royal pair, and the caption is “Atta- 
boy Gus!” In spite of our neat-dress- 
ing Mr. Walker, New York is still 
herself. 


The Week 


ALE Freshman crew to race with 

Harvard after all and Harvard 
Varsity is said to improve under 
new coach. Salva- 
tion Army warns 
girls against auto 
flirtations and 
Board of Estimate 
approves plan for 
express motor high- 
way along the Hudson. Wayne B. 
Wheeler testifies at Senate hearing and 
New Jersey Medical Society says most 
supposed “incurable” maladies can be 
eliminated. Dr. Howard warns that 
foreign elements here exploit our lib- 
erty and Chilean crowd hisses Gen- 
eral Lassiter of American Commis- 
sion in Arica. Bowery speak-easy 
equips beggars as 
cripples, arrest re- 
veals, and nation’s 
employment _ situa- 
tion is officially pro- 
nounced _ satisfac- 
tory. J. P. Morgan 
wins fight against apartment building 
near his library and Henry Curran, 
of City Survey Board, advises “No 
more skyscrapers.” Cornell graduates 
warned of dangers to democracy and 
Yale confers LL.D. on Sweden’s 
Crown Prince. Police send flowers to 
funeral of girl killed in hold-up and 
Headquarters announces curfew rule 
for cabarets will be strictly enforced. 
Dr. Butler, in Paris speech, says Par- 
liamentarianism is on trial and hearing 
reveals huge slush funds in Pennsyl- 
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vania primary. Ex-bootlegger tells of 
whisky deals financed by national 
banks and Republican Club defers 
vote on indorsing wets in State ref- 
erendum. 


Quite a Difference 


ROM the awful tabloid newspa- 

per row comes a story about an 
old-time reporter who got a job there. 
At every turn the city editor blocked 
him; he could do nothing right. 

“Well, I guess I’d better quit,” he 
said one day sourly. 

The only answer 
“Huh!” 

“Nothing I do seems to please you. 
I think I'll go back to my old busi- 
ness.” 
This caught the editor’s ear. “That 

What was your old business?” 
“Newspaper work.” 


he got was 


so! 


The Three Hundred 


HERE are only two or three 

hundred people living in private 
houses on Fifth Avenue. Only that 
many! 

Sam Johnson, when asked what he 
thought about women preaching, said 
it was like a dog walking on its hind 
legs; the astonishing thing about it 
was not that it was done well, but that 
it was done at all. And the same thing 
could be said of private houses on 
Fifth Avenue: it is not astonishing that 
there are so few; it is astonishing, con- 
sidering the price of land, that there 
are any at all. 

There are, in fact, 105 between 
Ninety-sixth Street and Forty-second 
Street. You may walk down and 
count them. ‘They start with Mrs. 
Elmhirst’s house on the corner of 
Ninety-fourth, three blocks above Mr. 
Kahn’s and they end with Mrs. Jess- 
up’s modest masion between Forty- 
fifth and Forty-sixth streets, within a 
stone’s throw of the Catholic Cathe- 
dral and five hundred of the most ex- 
pensive shops in the world. We speak 
of Fifth Avenue as having ceased to 
be a street of private houses, of having 
become a boulevard of apartment 
houses and department stores; yet in 
spite of the depredations of rapacious 
Messrs. Winter, Catts, Bing and Bing, 
and other destructive professionals, 
there remain an average of almost 
three residences to the block, over a 
two-mile stretch on Fifth Avenue. 
Which is very like a dog walking on 
his hind legs. 


Whoever had the good fortune to be 
able to look out of the window of the 
Astor bedroom on Sixty-fifth Street 
—and many did the day it was open 
to the public—can easily imagine how 
pleasant it must be to stretch, yawn, 
have your coffee brought up on a tray, 
and observe across the street the green 
leaves of Central Park waving in the 
morning breeze; to get up and do 
calisthenics with the eyes of nesting 
robins fixed benevolently upon one’s 
private casement. And when to this 
esthetic privilege is added the more 
mundane pleasure of being able to say 
affably to one’s friends, “Drop in and 
see me sometime when you are on The 
Avenue,” the attractiveness of Fifth 
Avenue becomes irresistible and the pe- 
culiarities of the hundred or so house- 
holders who still pay their millions to 





First ProFessor: The Gov- 
ernor is going to visit us. How 
shall we show our gratitude? 














Tuirp Pror.: But he has 
an honorary degree. 
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enjoy it becomes much more under- 
standable. 

Yes, it is part and parcel of the 
irony of wealth, that many of the 
houses should be boarded up or in- 
habited only by caretakers. “That’s the 
way it works. But in many of the 
buildings life exists. 

After you have passed Mr. Felix 
M. Warburg’s at Ninety-second Street, 
the next private house you come to 
is the Travertine pile of Otto Kahn, 
father of the excellent jazz band. 
Mrs. Carnegie’s house and park are 
across the street. A block below is the 
son of Benjamin N. Duke. They are 
all private houses in this block. Mr. 
Phipps is at the Ejighty-seventh 
Street corner; then James Speyer and 
Anne Benjamin, both boarded up, and 


Bernard Baruch and Colonel William 





SeconD Pror.: Let's give 
him an honorary degree. 





Att ToGEeTHER: Oh, gosh! 
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Hayward. Whitney Warren, if the 


house is not torn down in the mean- 
time, is next of the important ones; 
near Eighty-third is Frederick Vander- 
bilt; 1009 Fifth Avenue is Mr. Drex- 
| Biddle; a little below Eightieth 
Street comes the Brokaw fleet of 
ouses and Harry Sinclair, the oil man. 

The next 


velt families, the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Fitch Gilbert, Jr.; on Sixty- 
first Street Louisa Gerry and the end 
of the Park. We have been inquir- 
ing into the subject lately and could 
set down an almost complete list, but 
it would be too long to print. 
Below Fifty-ninth Street it is 
a maelstrom — 





1lock displays 
Clark’s 
rouse, “Clark’s 
Folly,” the site it 
was once thought 
the Metropoli- 
tan Opera would 
move to; and 
Seventy - fourth 
to Seventy-fifth 
Street is various- 
ly tenanted by 
Gould, Wimpf- 
heimer, Mitchell, 
Schiff, and Cha- 
pin—all private 
houses, and only 
one vacant. At 
No. 900 Mrs. 
Twombly is 
building a house 
to replace the one 


senator 











at No. 684, 
which she re- 
cently sold to 


John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. Then 
at Seventieth 
Street comes the 
lovely house of 








and yet there is 
a scattering of 
private houses to 
be picked out 
through the haze 
of gasoline. Mr. 
Iselin lives at 
No. 46, Samuel 
Untermyer is on 
Fifty - fourth 
Street, the re- 
maining Vander- 
bilts lurk in Nos. 
666 and 640, 
Mrs. Ogden 
Goelet resides 
at Forty - ninth 
Street, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert 
Goelet are a 
block below, next 
to the Paris Silk 
Shop which Mr. 
Goelet owns. At 
Forty - seventh 
are the Finley 
Shepards, and 
last comes Mrs. 
Jessup, whose 
residence is 








the widow of 
Mr. Frick, which is to become a mu- 
scum. The block below contains the 
Adolph and Sam Lewisohn _house- 
hold, and the block below that of Og- 
den Mills and Mrs. Harry Payne 
Whitney. 

At Sixty-eighth Street pause and ob- 
serve the house and garden of the 
Ryans; which garden on the corner, 
now concealed by a wooden fence, was 
created by the destruction of a house 
which formerly stood there. This 
varden, said to have cost more than 
the hanging gardens which Nebuchad- 
nezzar built to please his Median 
queen, and Mrs. Twombly’s new 
house on Seventy-first Street are the 
nly recent additions to the Valhalla 
‘f homebuilders; all other change is 
‘f the nature of katabolism. 

Then on through Garys, Masons, 
Havemeyers, Watson Webbs to the 
sutted Astor’s. More _ Lewisohns, 
more Brokaws, next the Knickerbock- 
r Club, the domicile of two Roose- 


between Forty- 
fifth and Forty-sixth Streets. 

They say that the end of Fifth 
Avenue as a section of private resi- 
dences is already in sight, but if you 
lcok at it impartially there are many 
personalities and more dollars still on 
the street which will combat extinc- 
tion for many years. That apartment 
houses will eventually swallow the pri- 
vate houses is something the real estate 
man believes, The big buildings will 
come down from the north slowly but 
surely: the three hundred will be re- 
duced to two, the two to one, and at 
last there will only remain the old 
lady who refuses to move until her pet 
dog dies. 


Adventure 


E could tell he was a charming 
driver the moment we got into 

the cab. 
“Allow me—” he said as he pushed 
aside the starter at the Plaza, whence 
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we had emerged to get the taxi, and 
opened the door himself. And, “A 
delightful midnight, sir and madam. 
Where to?” 

“West Fifty-seventh Street,” we 
said, eagerly responsive to his interest. 
Up Fifty-ninth, gazing obliquely at 
the Manufacturers’ Trust sign which 
always seems to grow a little faint and 
wistful after eleven. To the left on 
Sixth Avenue. A bumble over the 
timber which a construction company 
had thrown on the street with a royal 
free gesture, and a brace for a right- 
hand turn at our street. 

No turn—perhaps he was going to 
do the thing in the grand manner 
around by Seventh Avenue. No. 
Fifty-fifth Street, Fifty-fourth came, 
went. We clutched each other’s 
hands. He had been so nice. 

Timidly, “We said,” we said, “Fif- 
ty-seventh Street.” 

He turned a stricken face. 
got all about you.” 


“T for- 


Mild Scandal 


HE Big Summer Theatrical 
Opening, according to our au- 
thority on first nights, was the pre- 
miere, last week, of Mr. George 
White’s Scandals, for which fifty- 
five dollars a seat was charged. We 
stopped at the Racquet Club, en route 
to our reserved standing room, and 
found a small group of members wait- 
ing upon the theatre ticket clerk. It 
was disclosed that they were not there 
to buy, merely they had heard the price 
of the tickets and were waiting to see 
some one sign for a pair. The strange 
part was that before we left they had 
worked themselves up to such a pitch 
of curiosity that they had all bought 
billets and were refreshing them- 
selves preparatory to the adventure. 
Apparently most of Broadway felt 
the same way and those who couldn’t 
afford sixty dollars to satisfy their 
appetite bought standing room, or 
waited on the sidewalk outside, or 
picked somebody’s pocketbook. One 
pickpocket was apprehended in the 
lobby not ten feet from us. An irate 
gentleman, accompanied by a mana- 
ger, stopped him. “You stole a hun- 
dred and ten dollars’ worth of tickets 
from me in the subway this morning,” 
he said. “Pshaw!” answered the gen- 
tleman accused, calmly handing over 
the stubs. ““They’re only worth six dol- 
lars; those printed figures don’t mean 
anything. I know, because I tried to 
sell them.” Before the surprised orig- 
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inal owner could think twice the pick- 
pocket had walked off. 


E stood through forty-nine-fif- 

ty worth of the show and then 
were driven out by the din of appre- 
ciation. Revue first nighters, ade- 
quately inspired by price boost- 
ing, are as boisterous as a ten- 
cent movie audience. The 
“Scandals” audience roared with 
delight and applauded with 
both their hands and feet. 
They repeatedly assured each 
other that there never had been 
such a show, not in all history. 
Wasn’t the price of tickets 
fifty-five dollars? 

At the moment, in the 
strange world of Broadway, 
the only novelty is a gala pre- 
miere for which no advance in 
box-office prices is charged. 
And so fast-moving is that 
world that Mr. Ziegfeld’s 
opening, following hard upon 
the “Scandals,” advertises this 
curiosity. We hope that Mr. 
Ziegfeld’s taste in choosing 
plots for farce sketches is bet- 
ter than Mr. White’s. If not 
we renounce the summer re- 
vue forever. <A bathtub party 
is refined amusement compared 
to some of Mr. White’s offerings. 


More 


ET another one of the numerous 

anecdotes anent the Crown Prin- 
cess of Sweden is provided by Al, who 
wields a wicked marcel iron at Louis’s, 
across from the Plaza. “She came in 
here the other day for a wave,” he re- 
ports, “and of course all kinds of peo- 
ple. hung around to see her. We 
haven’t had such a crowd since 
Peaches Browning was in here.” 

We also learn that royalty signs its 
check “Louise Mountbatten.” This 
places Her Royal Highness well in the 
forefront of Lucy Stoners. 


Ex Libris 


PRING “‘best-seller” book lists are 

dutifully out, and vary as usual. 
That the patrons of a Forty-sixth 
Street bookstore should prefer “Ham- 
let” while Forty-seventh Street basks 
in “Tarzan of the Apes” (or vice 
versa) has always intrigued us. Any- 


how, we shall charitably credit these 
list variations to divergencies of taste 
in the purchasers of books rather than 


BS See KAO 


The New Wing at the Metropolitan: To one 
individual it provides a new marble bench on which 
to sit and read the tabloids. 


to a desire on the part of bookstores to 
dispose of overstock. 

“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” and 
“The Private Life of Helen of 
Troy,” at least, are safe from human 
interference. “Though published last 
fall, they still tread skyward paths, 


> 








and, together with Cabell’s “Silver 
Stallion” and Donn Byrne’s “Hang- 
man’s House,” comprise the Big Four 
in spring fiction sales. “The Silver 
Stallion,” incidentally, is Cabell’s six- 
teenth book and first best-seller. 

As for “Hangman’s House,”’ Donn 
Byrne himself has proclaimed it “the 
last of the great Irish classical novels.” 
The modest author’s connection with 
Ireland, it may be interesting to note, 
lies in his having attended school there. 
He was born in America, made his 
success here, and lives on the Riviera. 


Dreiser’s “An American Tragedy” 
and Sylvia Thompson’s ““The Hounds 
of Spring” have enjoyed good sales; 
and Sinclair Lewis’s ‘Mantrap,” 
though not out long enough to have 
proved its earning capacity, neverthe- 
less bids fair to be a best-seller. “All 
the Sad Young Men,” heralded as 
more mature than Scott Fitzgerald’s 
earlier works, has not yet attained the 
latter’s sales. Which was the case 
with “The Great Gatsby.” Now, say 
his friends, Scott is wont to exclaim, 
“What Price Maturity!” 

In non-fiction fields, George A. 
Dorsey’s ““Why We Behave Like Hu- 
man Beings” is becoming mofe and 
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more of a favorite. Other best-sellers 


are De Kruif’s “Microbe Hunters,” 


Thomas Beer’s ““The Mauve Decade,”’ 
and “Fixed Bayonets,” by Captain 
Thomason. Then, too, there is “The 
Diary of a Young Lady of Fashion.” 
This, however, should now be classed 
as “‘fiction,” since that clever 
child, Magdalen King-Hall, 
made fools of the world in 
general. 


PROPOS of the literary 
profession, not long since 
another story emerged from 
Hollywood about its ex-lion, 
Michael Arlen. 

The author, lunching with 
a lesser literary luminary, was 
explaining why he could not 
continue to lend his talents to 
the movies at thirty thousand 
dollars a scenario. “Why, I 
can make more than that writ- 
ing,” declared Arlen. “Scena- 
rios pay at a flat rate, but for 
stories I get two-fifty a word. 
“Here,” he broke off, signal- 
ing the waiter, who was stand- 
ing discreetly by. “Give me the 
check.” It amounted to five 
dollars. ‘The Arlen hand drew 
out a wallet, but on second 
thought repocketed the wallet 
and drew out instead a scrap of paper 
and a pencil. “Michael Arlen,” it 
wrote, and proffered the signature in 
payment. “At two-fifty a word,” ex- 
plained the author blandly. 

“And I,” added the lesser literary 
luminary, tearing off a corner of the 
carte and scribbling thereon his more 
obscure name, “at ten cents a word 
can just pay for the hat check.” 


Romance 


E were reminded by last Sun- 
day’s Times that fifty years ago 
this week General Custer and his 
men were massacred by the Indians, 
and this turned our mind, incongru- 
ously enough, to lower Park Avenue 
of today and a little old lady in black. 
Once upon a time this lady rode horse- 
back across the prairies at the head of 
a cavalry troop, and many a desolate 
outpost toasted her beauty and charm. 
Now at twilight, on the arm of a 
companion, she strolls through Mur- 
ray Hill, and no one dreams she is 
the widow of General Custer. 
When a dashing young cavalry offi- 
cer—one George A. Custer—rode 
into the little town of Monroe, Michi- 
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gan, in 1863, he visited the home of a 
certain Judge Bacon. The latter, as 
all good judges should, had a beauti- 
ful daughter. The captain fell in 
love; the father objected. Elizabeth 
Bacon, as all beautiful daughters 
should, eloped, and the Custers spent 
their honeymoon in a Virginia farm- 
house near the front, for the Civil 
War was on. 

Captain Custer became Brigadier 
General; the Indians became obstrep- 
erous; and he and his lady rode over 
the prairies. One day, with fifty men, 
he went to fight the Sioux, and never 
came back. 


HUS it happened that, for half 

a century, Elizabeth Custer has 
roamed the earth alone. Some yearsago 
we heard an interesting anecdote about 
her. At the time of the Durbar a 
quiet little lady in black entered the 
British Admiralty Office in London. 
She had heard that a whole ship of 
officers’ widows was being sent to see 
the King of England proclaimed Em- 
peror of India. Could she go? 

They were only widows of British 
officers, explained the official. Was 
she British? No, American—Mrs. 
Custer. “Any relation to General 
Custer?” The official, like all Eng- 
lishmen, was more familiar than we 
ourselves with tales of our West. The 
little lady smiled up at him with 
bright black eyes: “His widow.” She 
went to the Durbar. 

In certain old army circles Mrs. 
Custer is still called “the General’s 
Wife.” She is said to manage her 
own finances with keenness; carries on 
a considerable correspondence, mail- 
ing three or four letters daily to all 
parts of the world; and avoids all no- 
toriety, believing it the duty of an offi- 
cer’s wife not to talk for newspaper 
publication. She has written three 
books. Now she walks in Murray 
Hill an hour each evening, and once 
a week drives through Central Park. 
Frail link between modern Manhat- 
tan and an old romantic West, her 
steps are slow but her eyes still sparkle. 
The Park Avenue doorman calls them 
“happy eyes.” 


Illuminating 
A example of what the 


world is coming to may be found 
on Broadway in the person of a gentle- 
man who at first flush looks and acts 
like a bootlegger, but who is something 
else. His existence is known to many, 
and the manner in which he earns 


his living has been authenticated by 
impeccable authorities. 

He comes up to his very, very care- 
fully chosen clients and asks them 
what they would like. A rug? Cer- 
tainly. What size? Eight by ten. It 
will cost vou about twelve dollars. 
A dozen silk shirts? Silk shirts will 
run at one dollar and a half apiece. 
The answer is simple. Agents, com- 
petent and light-fingered, will steal 
for you whatever you desire, whether 
it be stored in warehouses, or dis- 
played in department stores. The boot- 
legger-like person is a modern “fence” 
doing business in a modern way. Noth- 
ing is stolen that has not been sold 
short. No large orders are taken— 
a few things here and a few things 
there, so that the police won’t get over- 
excited. And the go-between is well 
protected and prepared to sue any one 
who dares to cast aspersions on his good 
name. 

The man was at one time a boot- 
legger, of course. Until prohibition 
brought home to the criminal the mer- 
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its and possibilities of crime as a busi- 
ness and trained the honest people to 
regard with good humor those who 
came to them with illegal propositions, 
such a comprehensive marketing of 
stolen goods would not have been pos- 
sible. 


arent the big ecclesiastical re- 
ception, the office boy of a friend 
of ours presented a new excuse for be- 
ing late. Coollly facing his employ- 
er, the boy declared, “Cardinal Hayes 
tied up all the traffic while he went 
downtown to meet a lot of Popes and 
cathedrals that were coming over from 
Europe.” 


M R. Davip H. WALLACE points to 
a devastating weakness in the 
Play Jury system. It does not, he says, 
provide that one who has served as a 
juror be excused from the duty of at- 
tending a theatre for the customary 
two-year period thereafter. 

—TuHeE New Yorkers 























“Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonder ful—” 
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ON THE BANKS OF THE WABASH 


We present this morning (in coopera- 
tion with the Dial, the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram, and the Tijuana Blue 
Chip) the first installment of the report 
of THe New Yorker's expedition to 
explore the Unexplored Area lying south- 
east of Chicago and northwest of Cin- 
cinnati, known to the ancient cartogra- 
ohers as Indiana. Further installments 
may follow if the reading public does not 
mend its ways. 


OMEWHERE ON UPPER Broap- 
way.—Back to the Temperate 
Zone at last! Your correspond- 

ent (hereinafter referred to as I) 
apologizes for his belated report, 
which must have come near missing 
the exploration season altogether. But 
t has taken him this long to recover 
from the hardships suffered in travers- 
ing the Unexplored Area. 

Indiana is a nice place to visit, but 
I'd hate to live there. Personally I 
do not see how they keep it up night 
after night like that. Your corre- 
spondent, after only a week in the 
land of the Midnight Sun, was com- 
pelled to flee back to Manhattan in 
order to get some sleep. But the White 
Eskimos are well acclimated. It means 
nothing to them to top a whole night 
of following suit’with a whole day of 
following the plow; to lead a jack 
just before dawn and feed one just 
arter, 

It was pure chance that led your 
correspondent to adventure alone be- 
yond the ken of New Yorkers. He 
had expected to be accompanied in his 
dash for the Personal Liberty Pole by 
Messrs. Will Howe, Ray Long, and 
Hewitt Hanson Howland; but ice 
formed on their propellers in such 
quantity that they never reached the 
Pennsylvania Station. Accordingly I 
adjusted the sun compass, bought a 
ticket to Plymouth, Indiana, and 
boarded the Broadway Limited, de- 
spite the opposition of several Con- 
trolleurs, Schaffners, etc. (this is the 
Mencken touch, indispensable in cur- 
rent letters), who said: “We never 
stop at Plymouth, Indiana.” 

“You will tomorrow morning,” I 
rcplied haughtily. “It has been ar- 
ranged,” 

Somewhere in Pennsylvania the 
head conductor, reinforced by two of 
his yes men, bore down on me. “Are 
you the gentleman who is going to 
125th Street?” he asked. 

“Substantially,” I conceded, for by 


this time my ticket to Plymouth, 
Indiana, had been scrutinized with 
contempt by several functionaries and 
the enormity of my affront to the local 
tribal rites had been borne in on me. 

“We never stop at Plymouth, 
Indiana,” said the conductor firmly. 
“Fort Wayne or Chicago—take your 
choice.” 

“Chicago,” I sighed; and prepared 
to telegraph to the editor of THE 
New YorkKER that weather conditions 
had made it impossible to land in the 
Unexplored Area. 

But I had counted without the 
curiosity of the White Eskimos, who 
were eager to see a resident of the 
Atlantic seaboard. Shortly after sun- 
rise a porter reached into my berth, 
seized my foot, and whispered, “We 
let you off at Plymouth, Indiana.” 
And they did. From one of the great 
chieftains of the interior, orders had 
ccme which not even the conductor of 
the Broadway could disobey. As the 
morning sunbeams slanted down the 
deserted platform the train stopped; 
at the steps of each car a conductor or 


a brakeman or a trainman took his 
stand; while they stood at attention I 
descended, feeling like an Eminent 
Foreigner coming up the bay on the 
police boat Patrol. 

The Broadway had stopped at 
Plymouth, Indiana. But I'll bet it 
never does again, now that its staff has 
scen Plymouth, Indiana. 


QUESTION that is often asked 

me since my return is, “Have the 
natives of the Unexplored Area heard 
of THe New Yorker?” They have 
done better than that—they have heard 
of three New Yorkers, to wit: Earl 
Carroll, Al Smith and Joyce Hawley. 
I have in preparation a phrase book 
containing all that a New Yorker will 
need for conversation with the Hoo- 
siers, as the White Eskimos are called 
in their own tongue. It contains only 
three answers (if you want to ask 
questions, don’t expect me to think 
them up for you), as follows: (1) 
No, I was not at the party. (2) I 
have no acquaintance with the con- 
tents of the tub, fluid or otherwise. 
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“And he said he couldn’t marry you if you drank? How intolerant!” 
“Oh, it’s not a question of tolerance, but the dear boy is so frightfully poor.” 
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“Lordy! Another one of these 
sex pitchers!” 


“Whoopsh! Aint we—hic— 


in luck!” 
. ° 


(3) Yes, we hope to put him over in 
1928. 

With this and the sign language 
the traveler will find it easy to con- 
duct conversations in the Unexplored 
Area. 

As to THE NEw Yorker in capital 
letters, it too is known in Indiana; 
but the only copy I saw was so cov- 
ered with damp circular markings 
where implements frequently used by 
the natives had been set down on it 
that the date was indecipherable. 


HE principal hazard encountered 
by the inexperienced traveler is 
the streams of tobacco juice which 
spurt geyserlike in all directions on 
the streets of Indianapolis. Escaping 


these requires a rare training of eye 
and muscle, perfect judgment of dis- 
tance, and no little proficiency in tra- 
jectory and ballistics. The natives, 
long habituated to this peril, evade the 
geysers with the absent-minded ease 
of the Times Square pedestrian dodg- 
ing taxis; but the novice should be 
warned to be on his guard. 

The traveler will not find it nec- 
essary to take any copious quantity of 
supplies into the Intemperate Zone. 
Indeed it would be advisable not to do 
so, for if a half-empty flask is found 
in your suitcase you go away to pound 
rock on a penal farm. The natives, 
with rare ingenuity, escape this danger 
by never leaving a flask half empty. 
At any rate, you would be surprised at 
the quantity which has not been found 
in suitcases, nor anywhere else till it 
appears on the table. 

As I left Indianapolis at high noon 
the Christ Church chimes were ring- 
ing out “Just Break the News to 
Mother,” sad indication that another 
young Hoosier had just discovered that 
all is not Scotch that smokes. How- 
ever, explorers tactful enough to in- 
cur the good will of the local chief- 
tains are unlikely to meet with any 
such difficulty. 

The art of disguise has been car- 
ried to a pitch of refinement in 
Indiana that would shame even Lon 
Chaney. Threading my way through 
a crowded corridor, I found myself 
about to step on a citizen who looked 
pretty much like a cockroach. 

“Don’t do that!” cried my com- 
panion in horror. “It may be a Grand 
Dragon.” 

A hardy frame is required to 
traverse the Unexplored Area. The 
hospitality of the natives is equaled 
only by their capacity. From a light 
lunch of fried chicken, broiled ham, 
veal loaf, olives, pickles, potato salad, 
hot biscuit, three kinds of jelly and 
strawberry shortcake, the traveler, 
still stupefied, is likely to be led to a 
pick-up supper consisting of cantaloup, 
onion soup, beefsteak, fried potatoes, 
corn fritters, waffles with maple syrup, 
hot biscuit, three kinds of jelly, and 
strawberry shortcake. I do not say it 
is impossible to become acclimated if 
you live long enough, but it comes as 
a shock to the voyager fresh from the 
hardtack and pemmican of a railroad 
diner. 

Moreover, the taking of a drink in 
Indiana is not a mere indulgence in 
selfish pleasure; it is a ritual gesture 
of defiance to the evil spirits with 
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which the region is believed to be in- 
fested. Even if the natives do not 
want a given drink they take it because 
it may be the last one they will ever 
get, though it never is. 

But a further account of the hard- 
ships sustained by your correspondent 
would only make the reader’s mouth 
water. —E.vMeER Davis 


THOSE INTELLECTUAL 
CHORUS GIRLS 


Most cruelly misunderstanding are 
those 
Who think we enjoy getting rid of 
our clothes; 
Who argue to rig your 
Provocative figure 
In gauzy designs the reverse of de 
rigueur 
A blotch on the intellect throws 
And shows 
Unladylike animal vigor. 
”Tis true our importance extends to 
our knees, 
Yet we read and we write with the 
greatest of ease. 
We practice the trickery 
Of classic Terpsichore 
The Saraband, Waltz, Tarantella, 
and quick Boree 
Simply our mothers to please; 


So cease 
From suggesting our cranium’s 
hickory. 
We’re prepared to recite all of 


Nietzsche by rote, 
We know what the Idols of Bacon 
denote, 
The largest thesaurus 
Can’t possibly floor us, 
Not even Confucius and Buddha 
can bore us, 
We time to Spinoza devote, 
So note 
How greatly misjudged is the chorus. 
Our natural charms with their so- 
called appeal 
Since we now have the habit we have 
to reveal; 
But our wit instantaneous 
And extemporaneous 





Is what we are proud of—all else is 
extraneous: 
It’s only our culture that’s real, 
We feel, 


And beauty is only cutaneous. 
—FILtmMoreE Hype 


FRANKNESS AT THE ALTAR 
James H. G , of Cape May, 
sang “O Promise Me” and just before 
the appearance of the bride “I Love 
Three.”—Maryland newspaper. 
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OF ALL THINGS 


BRIAND, as we write, is as- 
1¥2 sembling a company that will 
ook good in the electric lights. “The 
’rench believe that an all-star cast like 
this will be able to devise some plan 
for borrowing themselves out of debt. 


Our mayor now suggests 3 A.M. as 
the proper hour for the curfew bell. 
\s we understand the proposed law, 
the hour is permissive, not mandatory. 
Any citizen may go home before that 
time unless he is entertaining a buyer. 


Because of the fact that the Gov- 
ernor’s salary is only $10,000 a year, 
some difficulty is experienced in getting 
cood Republicans to try for the office. 
In our view this is an excess of cau- 
tion. History shows that those running 
against Al Smith seldom have to worry 
about the low pay. 


The city planning committee of 
+71 has a busy century ahead of it, 
but already a simple and practical sug- 
gestion has come from Henry H. Cur- 
ran. All we need to do, says Mr. 
Curran, is to lay our town on its side 
instead of standing it on its end. 


The Tacna-Arica squabble seems to 
be a hopeless mess, but the United 
States has come out of the affair with 
the vast popularity always enjoyed by 
the umpire. 


According to that well-informed 
authority, the White House spokes- 
man, the President is opposed to com- 
pulsory military training in schools and 
Several important church 
conventions have recently resolved to 
the same general effect. We may yet 
see the diverting spectacle of the Na- 
tional Security League during its own 


drilling. 


colleges. 


At the hours of going to press 
“Temptations” and “The Bunk of 
1926” were doing very well indeed. 
When writing to advertisers, please 
mention the play jury. 


Our congratulations to the traffic 
court upon its tenth birthday and the 


success of its work. It has collected 
over three million dollars in fines, and 
violations have shown a healthy growth 
every year. 


The next great battle between wet- 
titude and dryism is to take place in 
Ohio. It looks like the world’s great- 
est showdown. The big cities are 
sopping wet, the small towns damp, 
the country dry and the Senators dusty. 
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That was a fine piece that Secretary 
Mellon wrote about the evils of giving 
special privileges to the producer at the 
expense of the consumer. It leaves the 
embattled farmers without a leg to 
stand on. ‘They should have called 
themselves food manufacturers and in- 
corporated under the laws of Penn- 
sylvania. 

. 

Congress seems to be unable to pass 
any laws or a motion to adjourn. The 
suspicion arises that members from the 
corn belt do not want to go back to 
the great open spaces where men are 
menaces. —Howarp BruBaKER 
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Director Leonarpo pa VINcI (as the orchestra strikes up “Hearts 


and Flowers’): 
please. 


Now, Miss Lisa, that sacred and profane smile, if you 
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GRIM-VISAGED VICTORY 


AWSON_ ROBERTSON, 
Olympic trainer and coach, 
and one of the most famous 

experts in the country engaged in con- 
ditioning men, stood on the string- 
piece of the Pennsylvania boathouse 
at Poughkeepsie after Don Grant’s 
famous Washington eight had swept 
over the four miles to an impressive 
victory, and said: “They’re paying 
dividends on the Lewis and 
Clark expedition.” Yale today 
is still tucking away dividends on 
that expedition in the person of 
Edward Leader, rowing coach, 
unbeaten in Varsity eights since 
he took hold of the Yale navy. 
The biggest dividend (not, how- 
ever, financial) was paid in Paris 
in 1924, when Leader’s crew, 
stroked by Al Lindley, and cap- 
tained by young Rockefeller, 
won the Olympic championship, 
and won it with something to 
spare, beating a really fine To- 
ronto eight in the final heat. 

Hot controversy has raged 
over the methods, the technique, 
employed by the strange, almost 
lonely figure from the North- 
west since first he arrived at New 
Haven, a man even today per- 
haps little understood by East- 
erners. Romeyn Berry, Cor- 
nell’s graduate manager, put it 
perhaps as well as anybody I have 
heard discuss Leader: “I don’t care 
about his technique, or whether he 
seats his men hither or yon, or what 
they do when they are seated, how 
wide his blades or how long his oar; 
the man has iron in his soul, and that’s 
enough for me.” 

Well, there are three Leaders, the 
Leader of Seattle, the fruit farmer’s 
son; the Leader of New Haven, the 
burgeoning, straight-talking roughneck 
(no longer a term of reproach), and 
the modified Leader of the eastern 
contact—retaining the great drive that 
he brought with him, but modified 
both in methods and in general con- 
tact with the world he found at his 
feet in the course of victory. He is 
the Leader that we have today, adapt- 
ed to his surroundings, with much of 


the suspicion of the adventurer gone, 
and much of the faith in his own work 
supplemented by the eastern institution 
of his choice. 

There isn’t any one of these phases 
of Leader that isn’t worth while. 
There isn’t any one of his contacts 
with Yale that isn’t worth while. All 
of them led to the commanding posi- 
tion that he holds today among the 





Ed Leader 


eastern rowing coaches. A manager 
of a rival university discovered that he 
had “iron in his soul,” and those who 
have had to do with him in the course 
of preparing his crews for big races 
have discovered that he has iron in his 
face. It is a grim presence, often a 
forbidding presence, and the famous 
photographic eye is hidden under heavy 
lids. ‘The smile is rare and apt to be 
bleak, but once in a great while the 
face really lights up with a gleam of 
satisfaction. 

The man who came out of the 
Northwest was a mistrustful sort of 
person. He had rowed in crews at 
Poughkeepsie and had been beaten, 
when in the heart of him he felt that 
he could beat the Easterners. He 
came on again as a prospective coach, 


when he thought it wise to see just 
what the Easterners had on tap. How 
much he learned from the reconnais- 
sance no one will ever know; and if 
he learned anything at all, he will 
hardly admit it. Certain of the East- 
ern coaches have felt that Leader car- 
ried a foot-rule with him, and that 
he was willing to borrow anything he 
could find from the established eights 
of the East. Perhaps he did. 
He has always denied it. But 
there is no doubt that his eastern 
contacts in the long run, and es- 
pecially those with Yale, changed 
him materially both as _ to 
technique and as to attitude. 

Today Leader is not teaching 
the thing that he came East to 
teach. Gaining daily in pres- 
tige, he has, as the late Charles 
E. Courtney did, adapted his 
stroke to his men. And he has 
the same quality that Courtney 
had, the ability to judge men in 
the boat, and to judge men—that 
is, young undergraduates—in 
just about all their activities. 
He is a coach of the indefati- 
gable type, standing up in the 
bow of the launch, looking down 
into the boat, and ready at an 
instant’s notice to help his argosy 
with deft touches in rigging, 
made on the spot. 

Since his advent at Yale I have 
tucked away in the back of my mind 
the vision of Leader, coming down- 
stream with two of his oarsmen in the 
“tub,” the pair-oar in which he is such 
a great believer, and most other good 
coaches with him; Leader, standing up 
in the stern coaching, always coach- 
ing, down to the last microscopic de- 
tail, Nearer and nearer comes the 
boat, with the tall figure silhouetted 
against the sun, and at last it puts in at 
the float. Thus, with a full after- 
noon still before him, Leader has done 
a full day’s work. 

Now it appears that the first great 
impression that Leader made at New 
Haven was made not through his tech- 
nical oarsmanship, but because of the 
fundamental feeling that he could be 
and would be square—that wealth nor 
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poverty would influence him against 
an oarsman or for an oarsman. He 
appeared at a time when that attitude 
had to be emphasized. Yale had a 
rowing committee that was blessed 
with this world’s goods, with financial 
and social prestige. Up to the time 
of Leader’s advent the Yale Varsity 
eights had been known as “Fifth 
Avenue crews.” But today candi- 
dates for the crew with financial and 
social prestige behind them are no 
surer of their positions than they were 
in the most democratic days of Eli. 

Naturally the older Yale men won- 
dered just what effect the new democ- 
racy would have on the general mo- 
rale. So, in the train going to New 
London one day, a member of the 
committee asked a young man whom 
the coach had unceremoniously fired 
from the boat point-blank whether he 
felt any resentment. “Absolutely 
none,” was the reply. And this dis- 
card, a winning Varsity oar, was on 
his way to Gales Ferry to serve his 
crew as a waiter. 

With the Cook Memorial boat- 
house properly dedicated, in 1924, and 
everything set for the move to the 
placid Thames, young Rockefeller, 
the captain of the eight, approached 
Goetchius of the Alumni Committee 
in front of Battell Chapel with his ap- 
parently diffident but 
equally determined plea 
to allow the crew to 
compete in the Olym- 
pic tryouts. ‘The result 
was a hurried meeting 
in New York, at which 
the crew sat solemnly 
“like so many directors 
at a board meeting” and 
Leader fought the idea 
with all the logic at his 


command. Others did 
likewise. And then they 
grinned. Everybody 


was “sold” all at once, 
and here was Leader 
faced with the task of 
winning a tryout against 
two of the strongest 
short-distance crews that 
ever took the water, Pennsylvania 
and the Navy graduates, returning to 
New London to beat Harvard at four 
miles, and then launching his little 
argosy for Paris, about which he knew 
nothing and cared less. One of the 
great races of all time was rowed 
when Yale beat the Navy graduate 
eight on the Schuylkill, with the Qua- 


ker crew in third place. 





Yale up to that time was headed for 
some bleak psychic peak thoroughly 
out of ken. Leader was quick to dis- 
cover it, and he lifted himself along 
with the crew into that queer exalta- 
tion that strikes an athletic combina- 
tion perhaps a couple of times in a 
generation. But once back in pro- 
saic Gales Ferry the gear had to be 
dropped, and Leader attended to that. 
Yale’s Olympic eight was down in the 
valley again. And through that val- 
ley Ed Leader went with it. To most 
of the Yale peovle the regatta in 
which the impossible was accom- 
plished, the defeat of Harvard at four 
miles, after the supreme “lift” at 
Philadelphia, will rank in memory 
with other nightmares—that is, to 
those who were close to the situation. 
There was a breathing spell on board 
ship, a chance to steady ragged nerves, 
and then Paris. 

It is further confirmation of 
Leader’s rowing concentration that to 
him Paris was just a place with a row- 
ing course. And Yale won. No man 
living knows more about that course 
than he. The language appealed to 
him merely as an annoyance. At the 
beginning he was unable to master 
the French starting commands, so for 
a time they were given by Charlie, 
the bus driver. And then Leader dis- 
appeared. He was prac- 
ticing the little French 
he cared about in the 
shades of Saint-Ger- 
main. He returned per- 
fected in as much of the 
French language as he 
cared to know. 

The men responsible 
for bringing Leader to 
Yale believe that they 
have found not a mere 
rowing coach, but an 
influence. Leader has 
not always made friends 
so far as Yale’s public 
athletic relations are 
concerned. At times he 
has been impatient, per- 
haps even a bit brutally 
short, with some of the 
rowing writers, qualified and other- 
wise. It happens that there is a clause 
in his contract that forbids interviews, 
lectures, addresses, anything in the na- 
ture of publicity. He welcomed that 
clause, believing it would save him a 
deal of trouble. He has lived up to it, 
but in the course of living up to it I 
have never found him unwilling to 
give a word of praise to a rival coach. 
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Ed Leader is thirty-four years old, 
born in Seattle, and is a twin. His 
father was a fruit farmer, and he 
comes of the old stock of that section. 
He went in for football, baseball, and 
rowing at the University, and was a 
star in each sport, working on the 
gridiron under “Gloomy Gil” Dobie. 
now coaching at Cornell. (Dobie, in- 
cidentally a man of much the same 
type, comes nearer than any one else to 
being a confidant of the Yale coach.) 

In rowing he was a pupil of Hiram 
Conibear, the coach who had never 
sat in a shell when he took up the 
game; he was the logical successor, 
because of his natural leadership, to 
the post of coach when Conibear died. 
Following in the footsteps of his 
tutor, he came East on a visit before 
bringing on a crew. He was a 
familiar figure in the boathouses along 
the Hudson, and while Leader him- 
self will never admit that he learned 
anything that affected his own style 
of instruction, he has always had a 
photographic eye, and certainly noth- 
ing escaped him. 

Leader went in for teaching rowing 
primarily because there was need of 
him. Had somebody at the moment 
demanded the construction of a 
bridge, I believe that Leader would 
have become a bridge builder then 
and there. There is that implacable 
force in the man that undoubtedly 
would have brought success in almost 
anything he might have undertaken. 
Further, he has the executive ability 
to surround himself with the right 
men as aides. It was in 1922, when his 
eight finished second to a great Navy 
crew, that Leader’s work caught the 
eye of the Yale rowing committee. 
He was promptly engaged, and char- 
acteristically made sure that the new 
rowing plant at New Haven would be 
his in every detail. He brought with 
him for the undertaking at New 
Haven a complete staff, including 
Dick Pocock, one of the brothers 
Pocock, boat builders and oarsmen, 
who had left behind them in England 
something of a record on the Thames. 

Leader will never be an Easterner 
of the East eastern even by adoption, 
but it is plain that he likes us a little 
better than he did. He is no longer 
in his sensitive way on the defensive. 
He is wise enough to know that he 
cannot win always, and he has never 
underestimated an opponent. “Some 
day,” he said, “‘we’ll be licked. And 
I don’t know that a licking will not do 
us a lot of good.” —HERBERT REED 
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“T oilers of the Sea” 


BRINGING UP A BOND 


N the beginning I had hoped for 
if a little Stock; but when it turned 

out to be a little Bond, I decided 
it should never know I was disap- 
pointed. After all, its sex wasn’t its 
fault. 

The sad part was that I’d gone to 
a good deal of trouble to find out from 
a charming captain of industry I’d met 
how to raise a little Stock and just 
what kind to raise, and I’m afraid it 
will be wasted on the Bond. 

It was like this. I had the money ly- 
ing idle and as every one says there’s no 
use letting large sums eat their heads 
off. So I took it all, my First Five 
Hundred, and went to my bank which 
I'd selected after a study of all the 
marble pillars on Fifth Avenue. 

“Where do I make an investment?” 
I said to the uniformed guard who is 
really the fondest of me and has been 
an inspiration in deposit-slip trouble. 

He led me to a nice young man— 
financiers are really very nice—who 
was sitting inside of a shiny fence at 
an acre of desk, introduced us, and 
left immediately. 

“You'll be wondering,” I said, to 
put him at his ease, “why I’ve come. 
Well, I’ve come to make an invest- 
ment.” He looked very cheerful. 
“Would you just find out what Cob- 
web Hosiery, the common stock, is 
today? I happen to know it’s going” 


(I thought I might as well give him 
a chance, too) “up.” 

For a minute I thought he looked 
eager, but maybe it was stern. 

“Stock?” he said. 

“Yes, indeed, please, I want a little 
Stock, and I do think we ought to 
hurry before it starts up.” 

“But, my dear young lady,” said he 
reprovingly, “don’t you know you 
oughtn’t to have Stock? We never 
recommend that our young lady cus- 
tomers have a little Stock. A nice lit- 
tle Bond is what we are recommending 
for our young ladies.” 

“But | 

“But you don’t know. Now [’ll 
show you just exactly how the market 
works.” He did, for an hour and a 
half. He did it with big pieces of 
paper and graphs. 

He talked to me like a widow and a 
child and an orphan and told me some 
very sad personal experiences that he 
had had with a little Stock himself. 
All ‘I got a chance to say was 
“Well—” and “How awful for 
you—” but pretty soon I understood 
all about the stock, market; so when 
he said, “What you should have is this 
very attractive little Bond of Moro- 
tania,” I replied the womanly thing to 
do was to take one. 

Besides, he said that, though the 
bond was only 91 now, at Christmas 
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time the government of Morotania 
was going to call back in a certain 
number and pay 100 for them. “And 
yours,” he announced, “might be one.” 


N a few days he wrote me and said 
my little Bond was all ready to 
take home, if I would call for it at the 
Wall Street office of the bank. The 
taxi was quite expensive but it seemed 
that I had already made eight dollars 
and seventy-five cents interest. (I 
had had to pay seven dollars back in- 
terest, to the people who'd been kind 
enough to keep my Bond before I got 
it, but decided not to count that in my 
profits. ) 

At first I did try to make a real 
home for my little Bond. I wanted it 
to have every advantage before it ma- 
tured and I thought if I kept it where 
I could really watch it, perhaps it 
would develop into something good, 
even if it wasn’t a little Stock. So I 
put it in with my handkerchiefs, where 
I could see it every day, and as a mat- 
ter of fact I think it was very happy. 
But when I told several people where 
I kept it, they were indignant. 

“A Bond,” they shouted, “should 
be sent away to a safety deposit vault.” 

I had always believed in the home 
influence for the young and it was 
not until its very existence had been 
threatened by getting into the laundry 
with the handkerchiefs that I realized 
it might be better away from me. 

Seven-fifty seemed a very large rent 
for the smallest box in the safe-deposit 
vault of my bank—and discouraging 
for a little Bond to have to spend most 
of its earnings to keep a roof over its 
head. I asked if they didn’t know any 
congenial bonds—white and twenty- 
one—who would like to share a good 
home. That, it turned out, was never 
done. 

“But,” said the chargé d’affaires—a 
little indelicately, I thought—“perhaps 
you will have other little Bonds of 
your own soon.” 

So there it is, just one thin green 
thing lurking alone in the back corner 
of its long narrow chute. I often 
wonder if I’d had a little Stock in- 
stead, if it would have been willing to 
live such a quiet life. 

Still my Bond seems to be thriving. 
They said I could go to see it any time 
I wanted; so I do try to drop in at 
least once a day. The guard who rolls 
back the gates says it’s a real pleasure 
ta see some one who takes more in- 
terest than interest. Few do. 

—KATHERINE SPROEHNLE 
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EFORE the formal opening of 
B the Holland Vehicular Tun- 

nel under the Hudson River, it 
behooves New Yorkers to study up a 
little on the subject and see why it is 
that 46,000 vehicles are going to want 
to go to Jersey City every day. 

In order to present this problem 
fairly to the readers of this paper, the 
writer of this article (you must guess) 
took a tour of inspection of the tube, 
which is now completed with the ex- 
ception of installing a ventilation sys- 
tem and hanging the curtains. Cur- 
tains make such a difference that it 
will probably be simply another tun- 
nel when they are up. 

Your investigator was not asked by 
the authorities to make this tour of 
inspection, but somebody from the 
New York Times went through the 
thing and wrote a story about it; so 
there didn’t seem to be any good rea- 
son why a reporter from THE NEw 
YORKER shouldn’t. Not having the 
permission of the tunnel authorities, 
he went alone into this vast two-mile 
submarine passageway, with the result 
that he got lost and is still in there. 
This story is being sent out to THE 
New Yorker by a code of tappings 
executed on the roof of the giant shell 
by the lost investigator. As soon as he 
finishes sending} 
in copy (which 
will be relayed to 
the _ publication 
offices by a spe- 
cial tugboat and 
automobile _ ser- 
vice ) the reporter 
will turn his en- 
ergies again to 
the problem of 
getting out of the 
tube. After all, 
there are only 
two ways possible 
in which to go; 
so it ought not to 
be very difficult. 
The big prob- 
lem comes in try- 
ing to decide 
which way to 
take. 

Now that we 
are well ac- 
quainted it might 
be less formal if 
I use the first 


person. You probably knew that it was 
I all along anyway. These little edi- 
torial subterfuges are rather futile. 

But to get back to the tunnel—or 
rather to get out of the tunnel. Sneak- 
ing in by the entrance at Canal Street, 
Manhattan, I made my way through 
the tiled passageway for what must 
have been a mile before I realized 
that, really, when you have seen the 
first hundred feet of a vehicular tun- 
nel you have seen all 9250. I had 
got the idea by then. The next prob- 
lem was whether to go on ahead to 
the Jersey City exit or turn and go 
back to Canal Street. Not knowing 
how far I had come, I couldn’t figure 
out which way would be the shorter. 
Then, in turning around several times 
to see if I could make out any light 
at either end, I forgot which was the 
way to New York and which the way 
to Jersey City. This was quite terri- 
fying and I began to cry softly. I 
made frantic little starts, first in one 
direction and then in the other, and 
finally sat down on the ground and 
sobbed myself to sleep. 


HEN I awoke, it was high time 
that my story was in; so I at- 
tracted the attention of a passing tug 
by tapping on the roof of the tube 





A Guest: I always think there is something charmingly unconventional 
about a picnic—not having stuffed olives, for instance. 
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SPYING ON THE VEHICULAR TUNNEL 


and indicated that I had a story to file 
for THE New Yorker. The rest is 
history. 

Well, anyway. 

The Holland Vehicular Tunnel is 
a dandy tunnel, all right, all right. 
The roadways are 20 feet wide and 
there is 13 feet, 6 inches of headroom. 
The extra six inches is for wedding 
parties in which there are men in silk 
hats. It is estimated that in one year 
15,000,000 vehicles will pass through 
the tube. Wouldn’t you like to have 
a dollar for every vehicle! A dollar 
and a half would be even better. Boy! 
What Icouldn’t do with $22,500,000! 


WAS pleased to note that there are 

to be telephone stations along the 
route. This will make it possible to 
call up and say: 

“Look here! I’m held up in the 
vehicular tunnel and probably can’t 
get anything before the 8:15. Don’t 
wait dinner. I'll eat in Jersey City.” 

This question of being held up 
in the tunnel is one which must 
present itself to every one who gives 
the matter any thought at all. There 
aren’t many things certain in this 
life, but there is one event I can pre- 
dict without even adding “maybe.” 
On my first trip through the ve- 


hicular tunnel 
at the’ wheel 
of my __high- 
powered car, 


just as I get half- 
way between 
New York and 
New Jersey, with 
a line of impa- 
tient Sunday au- 
tomobilists 
behind me, I am 
going to run out 
of gas. Ill bet 
that the engineers 
in charge have 
never once 
thought of this 
contingency, and 
when it arises, it 
is going to make 
their tunnel look 
pretty silly. It 
was a silly idea 
anyway, in the 
first place. 
—RoBERT 
BENCHLEY 
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SPORTS OF THE WEEK 


Going Back to Nassau’s 
Halls — With a Ball 
Game Thrown In 


HE artist and I went down to 
Princeton the other day to see 


a reunion and a 


orange and black jockeys, orange and 
black firemen, orange and black farm- 
ers, orange and black toreadors, orange 
and black convicts and orange and 
black figures following closeaftereach 
other with flags and banners and vari- 
ous signs calling attention to their own 


announcing “LOUIE, THIS IS THE 
xiv”; 1915, which openly confessed 
that “WE ALL VOTED IN THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA PRIMARIES”; 1916, with a 
full quota, the “cLass oF 716 wITH 
THE SPIRIT OF ’76”; 1917 as painters 
in orange smocks and black caps on a 





baseball game with 


6a 





Yale. Personally I 
am all against reunions 
—this despite the fact 
that as you read I shall 
be reunioning myself 
in the little alma mater 
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ayy THE SP/RIT 
OF MUSPOLIN: 
AT PRINCETON 


up in the hills—yet somehow it seems 
to me that they do this sort of thing 
better at Princeton than anywhere else. 
There is less, much less sel f-conscious- 
ness, there is more real spirit; and a 
commencement in Tigertown is a 
great, a colorful event. 

Yes, of course there is the usual 
parade about the field before the game, 
with the oldest graduate, as he always 
is on such occasions, in the van. This 
year he belonged to the class of 1861. 
Then followed other and later years, 
while up in the crowded stands the 
wives and mothers and sisters and 
aunts and sons and daughters assisted 
with vocal approval at this big family 
party with most of the unpleasantness 
of the usual family party missing. 
First of all were the older classes, 
sheltered by large orange and black 
umbrellas; then the younger classes, 
orange and black sailors, orange and 
black artists, orange and black Fascisti, 
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and other people’s deficiencies; the 
whole most amusing and entertain- 
ing. 

As the classes grew younger, the 
flags and the signs and the general 
hilarity increased. I saw a fireman, 
a Colonial soldier, and a toreador 
following around the field in the 
wake of one class, only to return 
and make the journey before the stands 
all over again with another. And no- 
body cared and nobody told them to go 
off and forget it or that they couldn’t 
park there or they must not do this or 
do that. 

Endlessly the classes filed past: 1901 
with a great number of class children 
headed by a large orange and black 
sign, “suNKIsT”; 1906 with its quota 
of orange-and-black garbed infants 
following the Pied Piper with the or- 
ange and black banner; 1910 as fire- 
men with a notice to the effect that 
“YOU CAN BURN ALCOHOL BUT WHO 
woop?”; 1911 as toreadors—very 
impressive, these costumes, topped off 
by black berets with small orange 
rosettes; 1912, Fascisti giving the 
Fascist salute and irreverently inform- 
ing the world that “you CAN ASK 
MUSSOLINI—HE NOSE”; 1913 with 
the admission that “THE HONOR syYs- 
TEM RUINED OUR GOLF GAME”; 1914 





large water wagon; 1918 demanding, 
“WHO Is THIS MISS HAWLEY?”; 1919, 
which boasted that “My WIFE ATTENDS 
HER OWN REUNION”; 1922, which 
declared that “GENTLEMEN PREFER 
BONDS, OTHERS SELL INSURANCE”; 
1923, which suggested, “1F you CAN’T 
READ BUY A TABLOID”; and 1924, 
which staged a bathtub scene with a 
bearded gentleman seated therein and 
a notice as follows: “conTENTs— 
DUN’T ESK.” 

And so the last classes filed by, and 
the Tiger infield was warming up with 
some sharp fielding practice, when a 
man in white ran out beyond second 
base and with a megaphone started to 
give the air of a song, first to one side 
of the stands and then to another. 
And all at once he raised his arms, and 
all that laughter and shouting died sud- 
denly away, the tumult and the cheer- 
ing and the noise vanished by magic, 
and every one of the twenty-five thou- 
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sand rose with heart and voice to sing 
in praise of old Nassau. Once they 
sang it, twice they sang it, three times 
they sang, and the echoes died away 
and the batteries were announced, and 
we settled down to the serious business 
of the afternoon; but it will take a 
long, long time to make me forget 
those singing thousands, that abrupt 
and dramatic change from the absurd 
and the ridiculous to something very 
close to the hearts of the singers. 


Now Coach O'Reilly of George- 
town says that this year’s crop of 
college ball-players is the worst ever: 
certainly nothing displayed last week 
at Princetown served to contradict this 
cpinion. As baseball that ball game 
was awful. To be sure, college base- 
ball usually is awful. The difference 
between professional and college base- 
ball is that where the pros take it as 
all in the day’s work, the collegians 
glory in it, drag it out until the last 
moment. ‘They are dying for dear 
old Rutgers and they insist on rubbing 
the fact in. It takes the average col- 
lege pitcher an hour to throw each 
ball, and when men are on bases in- 
nings last for weeks. In short the 
difference is largely one of tempo. 

But there is also another difference. 
The collegians are masters at the art 
of making errors. Starting with two 


sweet errors by the Yale right fielder 
in the first inning which let in a 


ZA 


a 


Princeton run, the entire game was 
full of wild throws, muffed balls, bad 
plays on both sides and by nearly every 
player on the diamond. In one inning 
alone, Princeton scored two runs on no 
hits, a sacrifice, and I forgot to count 
how many errors! 

While it was not a great spectacle 
of our so-called national game, it was 
as exciting as games between Yale and 
Princeton ever are, with first one side 
and then the other in the lead, until 
with Princeton ahead by one run in 
the ninth the Elis, aided by a base on 
balls, a hit, and the usual timely miscue 
of a fielder, put over a couple of scores 
and won the game. And—for the 
moment at least—Princeton’s perfect 
day was spoilt, there was no wild and 
exuberant outburst of cheering, there 
was no snake dance, silently the people 
came down from the stands and dis- 
persed to those opulent-looking club- 
houses above the Palmer Stadium, or 
as we did to the special trains in the 
lower yards for Manhattan. 

But that stilled, hushed, quiescent 
crowd, those few tense moments as 
that man in white out in the center of 
all those thousands raised his arms for 
the song to begin; that is a memory I 
carried away. You may, perhaps, have 
heard Princeton sneered at as being a 
glorified country club. Possibly that 
is a true indictment. Yet somehow as 
the cadences of old Nassau rolled out 
across the diamond I couldn’t help 
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feeling that these Princetonians were 
citizens of no mean city. 
—Joun R. Tunis 


The Youngest of Them 
All Is Champion—Miss 
Orcutt Wins the Wom- 
en’s Metropolitan at Rye 


HE youngest of them all is the 
champion. What a blow! Think 

of the crushed feelings of the 
former national title holders and other 
celebrities who competed in the Wom- 
en’s Metropolitan Golf Championship 
held at the Westchester-Biltmore 
Country Club last week! “Golf’s a 
game of years—twenty years,” said 
an old pastmaster in the gallery; and 
yet, Maureen Orcutt, aged nineteen, 
has added to her Eastern and New 
Jersey titles this season’s Metropolitan 
championship. Notice: “Glenna Col- 
lett, beware, Thunder on the Left.” 
You can tell a good craft by the 
cut of her jib, but did you know that 
the slant of the jaw tells the story of 
the good golfer? No stretch of the 
imagination is required—just glance at 
the faces of the finalists in the Metro- 
politan tournament, Mrs. Wright Goss 
of Baltusrol and Miss Maureen Or- 
cutt, White Beeches. A dozen or 
more entries in the annual golf event 
were capable of playing a sufficiently 
good brand of golf to reach the last 
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round. But one by one they fell vic- 
tims to the force of determination 
written in the squarely set jaws of the 
two Jersey finalists. 

Like the famous mosquitoes of that 
state, these New Jersey golfers are 
hard to “get.” The Westchesterites 
pinned their hopes on Miss Elsie Mc- 
Mahon of Sleepy Hollow, who fell 
before the somewhat weak attack of 
Mrs. Goss in the semi-finals. Long 
Islanders relied upon Mrs. Norman 
Toerge, Nassau, but that tall, graceful 
golfer was completely outclassed by 
the winner of the tournament. So— 
off to Jersey goes the cup. 


HE finals proved to be decidedly 
more interesting than expected. It 
was a case of Greek meeting Greek, 
but the younger contestant had the 
better weapons. Mrs. Goss has “sand,” 
a good game, and excellent form. But 
Maureen Orcutt had tasted blood that 
day. Distance meant nothing in her 
young life, and if her second shot 
dropped more than a yard from the 
pin it was a decided faux pas. Un- 
ruffed, never unstrung by any rub of 
the green, Maureen fights on with un- 
rclenting doggedness. There were a 
few tense moments in the course of the 
final round when Mrs. Goss cut down 
her opponent’s lead from five to one 
up. Maroon shadows clouded Mau- 
reen’s dark eyes, but, faithful to her 
Spearmint, she leaned a bit harder on 
her wooden sticks and played the sort 
of golf about which the optimist 
dreams. Although brought up in the 
game from pigtail days, Maureen Or- 
cutt has remarkable control of her 
strokes and of herself. Her serious- 
ness rivals Helen Wills’s intensity. 
Who dares say that our modern youth 
is frivolous or flippant? 
Possibly, to the dashing sportsman, 
something seems to be lacking in these 
two young Amazons. Safe and sane 


play brings home the silverware in the ‘ 


long run (as a rule) but all the thrill 
of daring, sporty plays is thrown into 
the discard. Should the exotic joy of 
taking an occasional “flyer” always be 
suppressed? Miss Marie Jenney, last 
year’s Metropolitan winner, doesn’t 
seem to think so. ‘That powerful 
golden-haired girl plays the game with 
a joie de vivre typical of the young 
American athlete. To be sure, she is 
a feast or a famine on the links, but 
on feast or fast days her buoyant spirit 
carries on—regardlessly. 

Not a woman in the tournament 
played prettier golf than Miss Jenney 


exhibited when she turned in an 82 
for the qualifying round. Her long 
tee shots were backed up by beautiful 
approaches and her putter seemed to 
be charmed. But unfortunately, in her 
first match against Mrs. Courtland 
Smith, the bubble burst. Pitted against 
the New Jersey star’s consistent game 
the Hudson River girl’s temperament 
failed to stand the strain and she suc- 
cumbed, losing the match 4 and 3. 
A chronic hook attached itself to her 
driver, and she died a victim to the 
dread disease on the fifteenth green. 
However, the grand and _ glorious 
sporting spirit lived on and Miss 
Jenney played in the consolation. But 
still no luck. Mrs. J. J. Thomson, 
Siwanoy, defeated her in the final 
round, —TueEopora Soust 


Dust and Bad Language 
—Intercollegiate Polo 
Comes to Westchester 


ARVARD’S fast - riding, 
H clean-hitting polo four will 
defend its intercollegiate 
title at the Westchester-Biltmore 


Country Club this afternoon, as the 





result of a first-round victory of the 
hollow order over an extremely inade- 
quate team from Princeton, where the 
game has languished since the de- 
parture of such players as Jackson, 
Newbolt, and Bancroft. The present 
Tiger flight of very earnest players has 
little more than that earnestness to 
commend it. They are not yet horse- 
men in the polo sense, their hitting is 
haphazard, and of combination play 
they have very little. It was a simple 
matter to eliminate them from the 
tournament. More’s the pity, since 
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Princeton is doing its best to build up 
a polo tradition. But Princeton can- 
not hope to compete on even terms 
with such aggregations as Harvard and 
Yale until such time as the Orange 
and Black players are in position to get 
summer tournament experience under 
the tutelage of experts. In the case of 
the two New England institutions, the 
majority of the players come from 
polo families, they play constantly, and 
high-ranking players of the older gen- 
eration are in close contact with them. 
They get a deal of play on the very 
best mounts, and they develop a pres- 
tige that is extremely useful under fire. 

The smoothest team that can be put 
together does not always function in 
championship style when playing a 
purely runaway game, such as Harvard 
put on, with the result that the Crim- 
son did not look quite so strong as last 
year. Play against a real organization 
is always improving, while contact 
with pure disorganization such as 
Princeton showed, is apt to be demor- 
alizing. ‘There was a rearrangement 
of the team with Stranahan at back, 
instead of his usual post at No. 1, and 
the lead-out position was covered by 
young Burnett, a newcomer to the 
team. Burnett was a big factor in the 
devastating score of 11 to 2, for he 
cleared out the Tiger back, Erdman, 
sc far that there were numerous glit- 
tering opportunities for Alexander 
Shaw at No. 2 to get away with three- 
stroke runs, hitting all around his 
mount, that frequently ended in scores, 
Burnett and Shaw combined very well. 
Pinkerton fed up neatly to his for- 
wards and was a self-effacing No. 3. 

The chief beauty of the Crimson 
four lay in its flexibility of formation 
that allowed Stranahan to come up 
through the mélée to the attack. 
Mounted on much handier animals, 
the Crimson was constantly altering 
its formation. There were a few 
hitches when the Tiger defense was 
not found in orthodox position. So 
Harvard had to step right along with 
its own game. Stranahan found it 
unnecessary to play a deep back, be- 
cause of the weakness of the Tiger at- 
tack, and he added materially to the 
goal-shooting forces of the Crimson. 
There was always a Harvard man on 
the ball, and the stroking was general- 
ly of the crisp order. With the fine 
mounting available, the Crimson four 
turned handily, constantly inside the 
Princeton formation, and that of 
course spelled ruin. There were in- 
dividual spurts of fair polo for Prince- 
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ton by Coket, No. 2, and Ike Clothier, 
No. 3, but the latter was below even 
his own form. 


EST POINT sent down a four 

that was markedly proficient in 
teamwork and horsemanship, with the 
result that the aspirations of Pennsyl- 
vania Military College, which had 
gained something of a reputation 
earlier in the season, were rudely shat- 
tered. Army brought along a fairly 
good string, mostly of the flea-bitten 
gray variety, and the amount of speed 
and handiness the cadet riders got out 
of these nags was remarkable, since 
they had naturally nothing like the 
foot of the sprinters from the Harvard 
picket line. The Pennsylvania mounts 
were about as good, in some cases a 
little better, which was what kept them 
in the game, for their stick work could 
not compare with that of the cadets. 
West Point played the game with a 
rush, getting the whip hand in the 
first period, and winding up with a 
score of 8 to 4, which was a fair 
measure of their superiority. The 
cadets did a lot of jockey work clear 
up on the withers, literally lifting their 
mounts along. This cost them several 
penalties for fouling, but they were 
not expensive, since the defense against 
such free hitting as the schoolboys 
could do, was generally adequate. The 
two chief offenders were Van Meter 
at 1, and Johnson at back. But it 
was their aggressiveness that kept the 
Army almost steadily on the offensive. 
The formation was quite compact, 
with the result that there was always 
a cadet on the ball. 

There was plenty of glitter to the 
soldier play, for the team wore gold 
shirts with black and gray sashes, and 
wherever the ball turned up there was 
a flash of gold on it and away. One 
of Van Meter’s four goals was a beau- 
ty, and good enough for faster com- 
pany, for he hit it off the irons under 
his pony’s neck, nearly fifty yards, at 
a sharp angle, and it had just enough 
curl to it to pop between the posts. 

Elmer Putt, of the Pennsylvania 
school, was the stalwart of his team, 
and a big, quick, hard hitter he was. 
He made an excellent leader, too. But 
his team was both outhit and outrid- 
den, and he was too often thrust back 
on the defense to show the full meas- 
ure of his ability. 


NE day or another something will 
have to be done toward equal- 
izing the mounts of the teams that 
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appear in the annual tournaments. 
There is usually not much disparity 
when it comes to the finals, but on the 
way there a team of excellent players 
will often be outplayed simply because 
it is outpaced by expensive mounts. 
No man can hit the ball when he can- 
not reach it. 

The first day’s play established one 
pleasing fact: that the college game 
is firmly established in public approval. 
There were few empty seats at the 
club field, and the gathering was one 
that was notably “polo-wise.” It was 
a big (for the event) and a colorful 


crowd, with plenty of representatives 
from Meadow Brook, Rumson, Rock- 
away, Whippany, and other polo cen- 
ters. The field had dried out rather 
too quickly, for the second game, be- 
tween the soldier teams, was rather 
dusty toward the close. The plan of 
playing only six periods instead of 
eight worked out nicely on the open- 
ing day, for even in the closer of the 
two contests the victor was a certainty 
at half-time. I cannot think, how- 
ever, of a more delightful way in 
which to spend a June afternoon. 
—RicuHtT WING 
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HERE are 
perhaps not 
a great 


many new ideas in 
George White’s 
eighth annual 
“Scandals,” but 
certainly no one can accuse 
Mr. White of having treat- 
ed meanly any that came to 
him. Let me, just as an ex- 
ample, tell you about the “I Want a 
Tweet, Tweet, Tweetie Too” num- 
ber. “I Want a Tweet Tweet Twee- 
tie Too” is a somewhat frail lyric, 
which suggests to me nothing more 
daring than the picture of two cana- 
ries. Does Mr. White let it go at 
anything like that? ‘That conception 
is exhausted on the forestage, where 
the McCarthy sisters sing it, dressed 
as something of the sort. When they’ve 
finished, great curtains part, revealing 
Margaret Manners providing the face 
for a gigantic mother bird which, 
without ornithological authority, I 
should diagnose as a bird of paradise, 
obligingly seated on three ostrich eggs. 

After a frenzy of applause from 
the audience there emerge, from the 
center egg, four down-colored baby- 
bird girls who are specialty dancers, 
and I can’t say how many other bril- 
liant-hued and presumably mature 
bird-girls, which seems to me rather 
like overproduction for any one egg, 
no matter what its size. 

All the bird-girls dance a great deal 
and then, as if that weren’t enough, 
to close the scene the McCarthy sis- 
ters reappear in lyre-bird costume. 

Needless to say, the effect of the 
number is the authentic effect of beau- 
ty. It knocks ’em dead. But if that’s 
Mr. White’s response to “I Want a 
Tweet Tweet Tweetie Too,” I'd just 
like to see him tackle the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” 

By a similar process of suggestion 
the mere mention of the Mother of 
the Gracchi starts a Tower of Jewels 
climbing from backstage, and the 
Charleston of Tom Patricola is in- 
troduced once by an oration and once 
by a gubernatorial conference. 

The “Scandals” is great stuff. Any 
half-hour of it makes you think that 
this sort of thing is the supreme 
achievement of the American stage. 
Grandiosity can be carried no further. 
There couldn’t be better eccentric 
dancing. There couldn’t be more 
beautiful girls arranged more effect- 
ively, At the end of an entire eve- 





ring, however, I must admit that un- 
mitigated Broadway becomes to me 
almost unendurable. I long for some- 
thing, anything to punctuate that glit- 
tering monotony. 

I want not only Ann Pennington, 
Willie and Eugene Howard, Tom 





Patricola, Buster West, Francis Wil- 
liams, the McCarthy sisters and the 
Fairbanks ‘Twins—bless all their 
hearts—but just a gleam or two of 
wit besides; and wit I find very poor- 
ly replaced in the “Scandals” by such 
an acute crisis of bad taste as the Irv- 
ing Berlin sketch. I’m just an old 
crab, you see, and you'd better give 
up reading this page while I write it. 
It’ll probably just depress you. 


i, I began being delighted by the 
“Scandals” and felt them pall upon 
me I reversed the process at the 
“Grand Street Follies” at the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse. The “Grand 
Street Follies” has, as a central, basic 
idea, a Florida-boomlike development 
at the North Pole, thus handicapping 
itself with two themes which have al- 
ready been worn to a pitiable state of 
unfunniness. At Glacé Gables, how- 
ever, there congregate all the people 
one has been most interested in this 
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year: Mrs. Fei- 
tlebaum and Mrs. 
Craig, Mother 
Goshdarn of 
Shanghai, Lulu 
Belle and Henry 
Hull, and Lorelei 


A Scandalous Bird of Paradise—Mr. Milt Lee. It happens that, to me, 
Gross Appears in Grand Street—and Legit- 
imate Weaklings Uptown, One Imported 


imitation is the sincerest 
form of entertainment, and 
the stage characters are de- 
liciously mimicked. 

As for the settings and costumes, it 
wasn’t until I saw the crinkly polar 
bear in the first act which might have 
been run up on the sewing machine 
by a little woman who came in by 
the day that I realized how devoutly 
thankful I was that there would, and 
could, be no Tower of Jewels. 

As in the “Scandals” there is very 
little verbal funniness in these “Fol- 
lies,” except the description of “The 
Liybbuk” Mrs. Feitlebaum calls down 
the dumbwaiter; and if that doesn’t 
prove how welcome a bit of the com- 
modity is occasionally, nothing can. 
Milt Gross wrote it himself. 

The second half of the “Grand 
Street Follies” is made up of satirical 
sketches, and while they aren’t the 
sort of thing to bring what I believe 
are called belly laughs from the au- 
d:ence I found them delightful. Best 
among them was a “Carmencita and 
the Soldier” version of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” a burlesque on the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse’s own mendicant in- 
termissions, and a titter at the maudlin 
marivaudage of the revue love song. 


HE legitimate offspring of the 
drama this week seemed anemic 
indeed, compared with these love 
children. There were three charming 
special matinée performances of “Pru- 
nelia,” by the Theatre Guild School. 
There also opened, at the Selwyn, 
“The Man from Toronto,” a thin, 
in fact an emaciated, importation 
from England. It’s the one about the 
money willed to somebody if he’ll 
marry somebody. Of course he does, 
but to win him, or test him, or some- 
thing, the ingenious little rogue of a 
heroine poses as—you’ll never guess— 
her own parlormaid! It’s the sort of 
thing which middle-aged, middle-class 
British ladies in dingy boarding houses 
recommend with the words, “It’s a 

dainty, cheerful, dear little play.” 
In a minor réle Gavin Muir gave 

an amusing preformance. 

—CHARLEs BRACKETT 
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THE CURRENT PRESS 


Hope After Noon 


T is a very long time since any- 
thing cheerful has happened in 
that end of journalism which 

burgeons in the forenoon and engages 
to keep us informed as the day pro- 
ceeds concerning the antics of our 
fellow creatures. On the day when 
the Globe withdrew its grave old face 
from the charging ranks of five-star 
finals some steadying spirit seemed to 
die out of the afternoon press, and it 
began to grow trivial and unimpressive 
in direct proportion to the swelling of 
its clamor. The old notion that the 
news of an afternoon was worth tell- 
ing with accuracy and authority 
seemed to wane. And so it came about 
at last that we strolled through the 
streets in the evening to have papers 
thrust under our noses telling us with 
all the fervor of a cry for help that 
“Daddy’s Boy” had copped the fifth 
at Jamaica and that the Yanks had 
trounced the Browns. All the vivid 
happenings of a day on this spinning 
globe were reduced to utter insig- 
nificance by those two prodigious facts. 

Yet beneath all this howling over 
trifles, there remained one newspaper 
which proceeded in its own unosten- 
tatious way to speak in an ordinary, 
conversational tone about the matters 
which it considered news. That was 
the Evening Post. It was such a small 
paper, as far as circulation goes, that it 
was often overlooked. A few young 
men with an intense amount of dignity 
wrote it and sent it out to the news 
stands—chiefly for their own amuse- 
ment, for it earned precious few dol- 
lars of profit. The scattering few 
who read it regularly perceived it as 
a graceful, earnest journal: a flute 
among the blaring trumpets of its com- 
petitors. And then the Evening Post 
was sold. Mr. Cyrus Curtis, of Phil- 
adelphia, bought it and raised its price 
to a nickel and said he would show 
New York how a newspaper should 
be run. 

Not very much happened. ‘The 
readers of the old Post became scorn- 
ful and refused their paper under its 
new guidance. It continued to ap- 
pear every day, but nobody seemed to 
have any very clear ideas as to who 
bought it or read it. It became less 
important than ever and the shouting 
of its contemporaries went on un- 
diminished. ... 











Now I began this soliloquy with a 
mention of cheerful happenings in the 
afternoon press. And I have proceeded 
by a somewhat circuitous route toward 
mention of the Evening Post. It was 
a rather obvious thing to do, alto- 
gether; and yet I was driven to the 
use of some such surreptitious device 
before daring to come out with the 
incredible suggestion I am about to 
offer, to wit: this same Evening Post is 
not unlikely to emerge before long as 
an impressive and influential example 
of sanity, and intelligence, and author- 
ity in the editing of an afternoon 
newspaper. 

I confess that the whole notion 
seems incredible to the point of ab- 
surdity. Certainly Mr. Curtis has 
never before done anything to justify 
this suspicion. His management of the 
Evening Post itself, to date, has been 
colorless and somewhat sprawling. 
Yet there are certain elusive circum- 
stances to be observed in connection 
with the paper which take on a most 
portentous appearance when gathered 
up and examined with proper care. 


M* chief reason for venturing this 

belief is a very simple one. A 
gentleman who occupies a high posi- 
tion in the councils of the Post told 
me so. And he told me in such a 
convincing manner that I think he was 
telling the truth. 

Within a few weeks the Post will 
move into a new and highly expensive 
plant. And with this fact to start 
upon, we learn that the meager 40,- 
000 which has been the paper’s daily 
circulation since its purchase by Mr. 
Curtis was entirely a mechanical 
limitation. The old presses in the 
Vesey Street plant simply could not 
print more than 40,000 copies a day. 
With this test-tube quantity, so to 
speak, various experiments have been 
made. It has been shown rather clear- 
ly, for example, that the five-cent 
price is no great burden for an after- 
noon paper to bear. For whatever 
reasons, whether they are snobbishly 
striving after the exclusive, or think 


they are getting a superior article, or 
because they are merely extravagant, 
people are not much worried about the 
high price. 

Also, it has been pretty clearly re- 
vealed that at least a certain number 
of newspaper purchasers fix their chief 
interest in news itself. For the Post 
has devoted itself almost exclusively 
to the reporting of current events. 
Sports have occupied a quiet place in 
back pages. A rather famous finan- 
cial editor was allowed to go to an- 
other paper, without regrets. And no 
celebrated feature writers or dramatic 
critics have been employed. No comic 
strips have been used, and the purple 
emotions of even the most exciting 
divorcées have been practically ignored. 

Of such a journal, the editors have 
sold as many copies as they could print. 
And now they propose to print a great 
many thousand more every day, and to 
embellish the dignity and manner of 
their paper accordingly. They seem to 
be quite determined upon this course, 
and it is almost certain that we cannot 
avoid reading it. In such a case, I for 
one beg the privilege of expressing cer- 
tain preferences for the future—and 
of expressing certain dissatisfactions 
with their product of the past. I even 
have somewhere in my head my pre- 
scription for an ideal newspaper. I 
offer it to the gentlemen for what it 
is worth. 


iy is my understanding that most 
of the news that finds its way into 
afternoon papers is distilled through 
what is known as the rewrite desk. 
That is to say, reporters are dispatched 
to observe certain events and there- 
after transmit their facts by telephone 
to a rewrite man, who puts the facts 
into a piece of coherent prose. Also, 
I gather, many of the facts dealt with 
by the rewrite man are gathered by 
him from news agencies which cover 
the routine happenings of city life and 
report them by telegraph. 

I do not believe that rewrite men, 
sitting all day in their offices and 
hearing a dozen stories recited to them 
over the telephone, knowing all the 
time that they are under the necessity 
of contriving an exciting or, at least, 
an arresting piece from whatever im- 
pressions they may procure thus vi- 
cariously, can tell me very plainly or 
very truthfully what happened in any 
given situation. They really saw no 
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TRANSMUTATION 


What does my loved one drink, 
Do you think? 

This is a mystery: 

For when her perfect hand lifts up 
The cup, 

It ts a goddess sips; 

And what her magic lips 
Kiss in the glass 

Must pass 

Through some ecstatic alchemy 
Into a nectarous wine 

Nothing like mine. 


¢- + + 


SEEING AMERICA THIRST 


We recently took a trip through the great 
Middle West to engage in the now 
national sport of studying the conse- 
quences of Prohibition. And all the 
evidence we could gather simply proved 
America’s genius for organization and 
standardization. Prices, from state to 
state, do not vary even as much as 
Standard Oil. Distribution is thorough, 
deliveries regular and the product uni- 
formly terrible. 





Commencement time has come and gone 
without our having been invited to ad- 
dress a single class. It must have leaked 
out that our sermon took its text from 
Burns :— 
Leeze me on drink! It gies us mair 
Than either school or college; 
It kindles wit, it waukens lear, 
It pangs us fou o° knowledge. 


With the Aquazone Corporation as 
much in need of publicity, as it always is, 
the loss of such an opportunity can only 
be regretted. 


-¢ + + 


We trust that we are not premature in 
thanking Heaven that the warm weather 
has arrived. It is not that AQUAZONE 
is a mere June, July and August affair 
like so many of the drinks in colored 
bottles. It is not. 


bo ot + 


But it does require a certain amount of 
Fahrenheit to make some people try any 
beverage for the first time. Having once 
taken the plunge, as it were, the major- 
ity remain firm customers the year 
round. So let there be Bigger and Better 
heat waves. 
os +t co 


Try AQUAZONE straight or as a mixer 
with fruit juices or what you will. Get 
it from any good grocer, druggist, roof 
garden, country club, or 
VANDERBILT 6434. 
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more of the event than I did. And 
I feel certain that they are driven to 
the use of their creative imagination 
much more frequently than is good 
for the health of truth. 

To overcome this difficultv, I would 
propose to the editors of this new and 
important Post that no line of print 
go into any edition unless it be writ- 
ten by a reporter who personally se- 
cvred the facts—or the imnressions— 
of which he is telling. The editors 
need not be greatly concerned over 
the likelihood of being outdone, or 
scooped. as the phrase goes, by their 
cempetitors. The competitors are not 
much concerned with scooping. Their 
everwhelming ambition, it would ap- 
pear, is to avoid being scooped them- 
selves. And even if the Post missed 
an occasional story it would not mat- 
ter greatly. 

If I were sure that the Evening 
Post followed the practice I have sug- 
gested I should wait with all willing- 
ness for its story, even if it were 
delayed until the next day. For, un- 
der such conditions I should feel a 
mental contact with the man who 
was on the scene, telling me what he 
saw. 

I hope, too, that when the Post gets 
nicely settled in its new home it will 
do something about the prose style of 
its writers. Looking over the paper as 
it now appears, one observes a rather 
odd situation. It has tried to mate the 
writing styles of the Times and the 
Mirror, and the offspring has not been 
wholly pleasant. You may get the ef- 
fect if I quote two sentences from the 
issue that lies before me now. 


. . . Scores of persons kissed the rings 
of the cardinals, both in the concourse 
and out on the platform leading to the 
train and even from the train platforms 
and through the windows as the final 
shout of “All Aboard!” echoed through 
the subterranean passageways like a cry 
in the catacombs. 


Now that strikes me as very good 
newspaper writing. It would invoke a 
moving scene in the imagination of a 
street cleaner. It tells a great many 
facts and it stirs to a touch of mysti- 
cism that fits its subject admirably. 

But then one turns a page and comes 
upon a sentence like this, the opening 
sentence of a story: 


An American Princess brought her 
runaway Prince back home today, and 
both were smiling, because the mysterious 
events of three weeks ago were, appar- 
ently, forgotten. 


Even that is not a very good exam- 
ple of what the Post can do when it 
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DOBBS 
ofhistat) 


Custom cut—form fit- 
ting—hand made—and 
hand needled through- 
out, even to buttons. 
No finer shirt making 
possible’ Finest 
imported fabrics in 
exclusive Dobbs Pat- 
terns—the superla- 
tive in fine shirt mak- 
ing...for all occasions. 





DOBBS MODEL D-20 (Ready-to-put-on) 


Dobbs special French Madras Daytime 
Shirt. Collar attached. Barrel cuff. Center 
pleat and one wide pleat on either side. 
Custom cut—hand made throughout. 
Exclusively Dobbs. 


All sleeve lengths.” : $6.50 each 
Ready-to-put-on Shirts made in 
this manner can be had 
only at Dobbs 
Extremely moderate 
in Price 


DOBBS 


620 FIFTH AVENUE 
244 FIFTH AVENUE 
285 MADISON AVENUE 


Send for Dobbs Shirt Brochure 
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“FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST has 
done wonders for me. I was under 
treatment for indigestion, but nothing 
seemed able to relieve the intense pain. 
A friend of mine called my attention to 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. I started to 
take it. Almost immediately I had 
fewer attacks of indigestion. Now I 
am enjoying good health. My skin is 
clear and I feel rested when I wake in 
the morning.” 


Mitprep Harris, Springfield, Mass. 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the 
entire system—aids digestion—clears 
the skin—banishes constipation. 


QOOWWWWweF—ve aa WN . . WN WWI SQ 
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Dividends 
Health -- - 


Constipation, skin, and stomach disorders, 
corrected—the reward of invincible energy 
again—through one simple food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy and 
active. And day by day it releases new stores 
of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, water 
or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the cake. 
For constipation especially, dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before breakfast and at 
bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time—they 
will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or 
three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Start eating it today! 

And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. Y-22, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 























“MY ENTIRE BODY, on ac- 
count of chronic constipation, was 
completely run down. This con- 
dition brought about heartburn, a 
coated tongue, dull eyes, a sallow 
skin blotched with pimples and re- 
current boils, not to mention un- 
due fatigue and headaches. On the 
advice of a specialist in stomach 
and skin diseases, I began to take 
two yeast cakes every day. The 
result: Within five weeks my 
stomach was restored to normal 
working order. Today my body is 
strong, vigorous, and healthful.” 


R. W. He ser, Philadelphia, Pa. 








“I SUFFERED from my stomach. I 
had severe headaches and had boils 
and pimples on my face and body that 
were annoying and embarrassing. 
Nothing gave permanent relief until 
I used Fleischmann’s Yeast. In about 
three months the headaches had en- 
tirely stopped and the pimples and 
boils had completely disappeared.” 


Mrs. CartG. Joy, Baltimore, Md. 
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Leaflet ‘‘L”’ 
on request at 
our Kodak 
counter, or 
by mail, 
tells you all 
about movies 
you make 
yourself. 


Make a Movie 
of it with the 
Ciné- Kodak 


The day you broke 90 up in 
Westchester, the glorious week- 
end down the Jersey coast, the 
exciting moments of your favor- 
ite sport—it’s the action that 
gives you the thrill, and action 
demands motion pictures. With 
the Ciné-Kodak B you'll make a 
movie of it the easy, Eastman 
way. 

Complete outfit $140—dem- 
onstrations at your convenience. 


None but Safety film is made in sizes 


to fit the Ciné-Kodak and Kodascope. 


tman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Madison at 45th 
The Kodak Corner 














deliberately goes after the tabloid 
manner. 


ASSUME, of course, that under its 

new order the Post will remove 
from its editorial page the curse of edi- 
torial articles written in Philadelphia 
and shipped to New York a bit worn 
from hard use in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. They are generally 
meaningless, a little too careful even 
for a city that harbors the Herald- 
Tribune, and quite innocent of style. 
Naturally, I am a little suspicious of 
any editorial page written under the 
direction of Mr. Curtis. The editor 
who is intimately concerned with great 
financial occupations and with a politi- 
cal philosophy designed to protect those 
occupations is likely to find that his 
utterances of opinion on the affairs of 
the day are taken with a grain of salt. 

But that is not very important. I 
shall be quite willing for Mr. Curtis 
to grow as autocratic and Coolidgean 
as he pleases, if he will confine that 
attitude to his editorial page alone. 

On that score, I conjure the editors 
of the new Post to be truthful in the 
writing of their news. Do not bother 
yourselves, gentlemen, too much with 
making us happy. Do not think it nec- 
essary, while you are telling us what 
is happening, to point out that such 
happenings will please all men who 
adore the principles of your proprietor. 
If you get into such a habit, you are 
likely to fall gradually into the prac- 
tice of making your news stories carry 
your point in spite of the facts. Merely 
tell us what happened, as it happened. 
And that will be quite a singular and 
praiseworthy performance. 

I should like to see this new Post 
retain two features which it introduced 
into New York: a page of news items 
from other cities, and a column of edi- 
torial opinion from contemporary 
journals. I enjoy, too, Mr. Clinton 
W. Gilbert’s brief daily observations 
on the circus at Washington. 

I shall pray, above all things, for 
uncomprising accuracy; and for a 
writing style that will neither be con- 
tent with a simple recital of facts nor, 
on the other hand, hold each story to 
be a romantic drama that must be in- 
volved, by hook or crook, with laughter 
or tears. I expect the Post to keep 
itself pure from the influence of the 
comic strip and the daily true story, 
and to avoid the temptation to scream 
frantically over trifles. In short, I ex- 
pect a newspaper. And I shall not 


mind in the least paying a nickel for it. 
—Morris MARKEY 
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Do you sit in 
BALDHEADED 
ROW? 


Give the footlights a chance, you 

birds with faces all over your head. 

The folks back of you can’t see for 

the glare. Anyhow, the place for 

billiard balls is on a billiard table 

not the front row seats at a show. 
ry r r 


Why not see today about preserving 
vour head of hair—or grow it if 
it’s gone? 


Come to Saburo Institute 


for a thorough diagnosis of your 
trouble. After this diagnosis we can 
tell you if treatments will help you, 
or if matters have gone too far. 

Should we accept your case for 
treatment we give our absolute 
guarantee to prevent further loss of 
hair, or to cure baldness in a rea- 
sonable time. 

Youare the sole judge of results— 
if our treatments are not achieving 
their purpose to your satisfaction 
your payments are cheerfully and 
promptly refunded. (And the pay- 
ments for Saburo treatments are 
very moderate.) 


What is Saburo Institute? 


An organization devoted exclusively to the 
scientific study and treatment of scalp and 
hair troubles. All work is under the super- 
vision of a noted Scalp Specialist, H. S. 
Whitefield. A physician is retained on our 
Diagnostic Staff, available for special con- 
sultation or service. 


The Saburo Diagnosis 


gives the truth about your hair and scalp— 
and tells whether anything can be done. 
Such diagnosis costs you nothing and places 
you under no obligation. 

No treatments will be prescribed until 
our diagnosis has determined the possi- 
bilities of your hair improvement. 


Come In to See Us Today 


HOURS: 10 A.M. to 8 P.M. Weekdays 
10 A.M. to 6 P.M. Saturdays 


SABURO 
INSTITUTE 


INCORPORATED 
“FOR HAIR GROWTH” 
25 West 43rd Street, New York City 
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. THE SALE THAT BECAME A SMART 
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New York! One group of slippers, form 
erly to $19.50, offers smartness at 


SU.85 


A second group of exquisite and ex- 
clusive models, formerly to $28.50, is 
reduced to 


$14.85 


Many a fine frock may now have many 
pairs of I. Miller slippers to complete 
it! You, too, will probably select many 
at these most unusual prices. 


I. MILLER 
Beautiful Shoes 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 46TH STREET 
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LIPPERS so exclusive would dis- 
tinguish any occasion--naturally 
their sale is an event to feminine 
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The best accident 
insurance 


against breakage of glassware is to 
order No-nik. For No-nik glasses 
reduce breakage seventy per cent. 
This doesn’t mean that No-nik Saf- 
edge glassware is thick. It is thin 

. and beautiful. But, the pat- 
ented No-nik rim protects the edge 
of the glass against chipping. And 





the patented curve below the rim 
strengthens the side of the glass, 
and protects it against knocks. 

Sold at department stores or at 
the house-furnishing store in your 
neighborhood. No-nik costs but 
little more than ordinary glass- 
ware, but saves you money in the 
end. No-nik Safedge glassware in- 
cludes every kind of glass you can 
want—water, iced tea, special bev- 
erage glasses and stemware. Sold 
in convenient blue and yellow car- 
tons. The Libbey Glass Manufac- 
turing Co., 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Vlo-nik 


SAFEDGE GLASSWARE 





The patented edge prevents chipping 
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Which We Elect 


In 
Ourself a Charter Mem- 
ber of the Modern Mu- 


SCUM 


be being the season for the 
laying of corner stones, we took 
our summer trowel up to the 
New Art Circle, where that pioneer 
in modern Americana, J. B. Neumann, 
is fighting along his battle line, if it 
takes all summer. He has assembled 
as his cohorts, one of the finest shows 
you will probably see in this town, and 
these are no summer adjectives. The 
array of fine Americans would be a 
treat at the height of any season. 

To get the mason work out of the 
way and on to the speeches by the 
aldermen, etc., we must say that we 
have of our own invitation decided to 
be one of the founders of this Museum 
of Modern Art. 

We can contribute nothing but 
words, and a lot of them. But who 
knows but that some Maecenas may 
hear our lay and shower us with a 
deluge of Sabine Farms. And in that 
way we shall be mother’s little helper. 
It has to come, there is no avoiding it. 
And after all the little children of the 
slums have been taken to the country, 
the cathedral built, “Civic Virtue” 
removed, we hope Mr. Kahn will have 
time to start work. The greatest city 
in the world, breeding the greatest 
painters of any age—and no humble 
house in which they may parade their 
fine wares. 

A citizens’ committee, we feel sure, 
if it were dressed in white sheets 
ind with a burning cross or two, could 
visit the Metropolitan Museum to good 
effect. Arriving in the new wing the 
committee could gently and firmly 
suggest that the Salvation Army be 
notified to come and get the things in 
the morning, as that room was needed 
for the showing of great and modern 
paintings to a heedless public. 

The committee failing, we have a 
further plan. We shall borrow two 
neighbor children and, with our own 


two, turn them loose amid the white f 


plaster of Paris, telling them kindly 
to play there until noon—but mind, 
do not break a thing. Between one 
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Play the 


SILVER | 
KING 





wr. you are tired, 
when the last 2 holes 
haven’t been all they should 
be, try the fresh stimulus of 
a brand new Silver King. It’s 


wonderful what psychology 
can do for a sick golf game! 


Most golfers find they get 15 
to 25 yards farther with this 
best of all good golf balls! 


STILL A DOLLAR 
-no raise in the price 


Ie ite 





Wholesale Golf Distributors 
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and two o'clock the street-cleaning 
department could remove the bits 
from the floor and then we would 
start to hang our selection of modern 


art. 


S Mr. Neumann explains, as he 

tours the walls where hang the 
fifty or so paintings, these are but 
doors leading to fifty studios. And 
behind these doors are hundreds of 
canvases. And each canvas represents 
something fine of spirit and achieve- 
ment. Ault, Baxte, Becker, Benn, 
Blumberg, Constant, Cramer, Gellert, 
Grossman, Gussow, Hondius, Karfiol, 
Kostini, Kuhn, Levinson, Mege, 
Pendleton, Rosenshine, Sheeler, Soyer, 
Walkowitz, Weber, Wilenchick, and 
a few others are represented by the 
best of their work. Some of these 
names are new to us. 


WO poetic woodland scenes of 

a shimmering beauty are by 
Cramer, one of those stalwart fight- 
ers who disappeared after the Armory 
show, given up as lost on the field of 
battle. But he went to his lair to nurse 
his wounds and for a dozen years has 
painted away with the new vision. 
For thirty years or more Cramer has 
painted trees and air; Neumann ranks 
him with Manet. And here he is, our 
own product, of at least five genera- 
tions of Americans. He is so Ameri- 
can that even the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum might not fear to accept him; 
and four hundred dollars would never 
be missed from Mr. Munsey’s mil- 
lions. 

Walt Kuhn has gone in for more 
scriousness, changing from one bril- 
liant phase to another in his brilliant 
career. Then there are some tree 
scenes of Max Weber that we would 
mortgage our house to buy. Sheeler 
in his hard meticulousness has the 
winding stair. A new boy by the name 
ot Pendleton is working his way to- 
ward something worth while. 

Another of our favorites, seldom 
seen, is Gussow. We think he is first- 
rate stuff and should be on any list of 
great Americans. Don’t forget, when 
Aunt Hattie comes to town, she may 
isk what all this talk about modern 
art is, anyway. And you will have 
four rooms full at the New Art Cen- 
tre, right next door to the shops where 
she will buy her hats. And as for the 
professional endowers and amateur 
philanthropists: make all checks pay- 
able to us, as our Navy insurance ex- 
pires this month—unless we renew it. 


—M. P. 




















A Few Fine Gems 


Ate Company - Ln- 
ferzor Ones a Crowd 


HE 

absence of gems 

is not so noticeable as the 

presence of inferior ones. 

Good society holds a wel- 

come for only the genuine 
and the fine. 


Upatt @& Battou jewels 
appeal to those who can 
afford only the best—no 
matter how opulent or 

how modest the purse 


2) 


Upall Ballou 


Jewelers 


FIFTH AVENUE 


AT FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


NEWPORT, R. I. MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
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SMART 
DURABLE 
FASHIONABLE 


Cro oydon Cravats 


At the better stores 


C. STERN & MAYER, INC., 10 West 33rd St., New York 





























ESTABLISHED 1818 


KE ibbs Beaten 


5 CLOTHINGS 
Gentlemens Furnishing ods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Motor Clothes for 
Owner 


and Chauffeur 














Necessities and 
Luxuries 
for Travellers 


Send for Brooxs’s Miscellany 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
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POOR FISH 


HE black water of the pool lies 
smooth below the rock, its lucent 
surface broken only by a drift- 
ing bubble, the track of a floating 
moth, or the occasional whir and dash 
of a dragon fly. Beyond, the current 
of the stream flows hurriedly. A fish 
jumps below, a flash of pink and sil- 
ver and a steadily broadening ring— 
another, and a circle near at hand. 
“Ca commence 4a bouillir, ¢a 
bouille, ga bouille!” the guides call to 
each other. Six o’clock, the mystic 
hour for trout, and a pool boiling with 
fish. I cast, trying to achieve the per- 
fect snap of the wrist that will bring 
my flies down separately, one at a time 


_ —a Parmachenée Belle, a sober Mon- 


treal, and last, a tempting and bril- 
liant Scarlet Ibis. I draw them slow- 
ly across the glassy surface, across the 
reflections of spruce and tamarack 
pointing up into a clear mirrored sky 
and a cream-white evening cloud. No 
luck. Cast again and quickly while 
a faint puff of a breeze wrinkles the 
water. This time with a swish a small 
trout greedily snaps up the Ibis, and 
while I set the strike there is a swirl 
from the depths, a big fellow after 
the Parmachenée. ‘The line sings as 
he starts for the bottom, tug, tug and 
rattle. He is trying to break the hook 
through his mouth, but with care | 
reel in, and Pierre comes with the 
landing net. 

“Doucement.” Pierre wets his 
hand and unhooks the small trout ten- 
derly, letting her slip into the pool. 

“Belle truite, we keep the big one, 
hein? A buck, all right.” 

I can’t help beaming, a double to 
start off with and a_ three-quarter 
pounder. Sport, I call it when I am 
there whipping the pool. Beautiful 
fish, beautiful evening; a delicate art, 


fly fishing! 


HEN we reach camp we find it 
full of new arrivals. 
“Yes,” says Edmond, “eight new 
sports, he come up from below!” 
“Glad to meet you.” I find my 
hand being shaken by one large- 
paunched gentleman after another. 
“And here is a little something to 
set you right, a little glass just right 
for you, little lady.” 
“Good cocktail, eh, what? 
about a dividend?” 
“Come on now. Look at ’em, mix- 
in’ ’em up in a two-quart pail.” 
“Hi there, doctor, I never can get 
you to refuse!” 
The doctor, whose title, 


How 


I am told, 
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'; purely honorific, does not look as 
if he had ever refused anything. Fat, 
red-faced, slightly unshaven, the suc- 
cessful business man off his guard, he 
has seized my hand. 

“Now tell me about those little 
ones I hear you’ve left at home. A 
boy and a girl, just think of that!” 

Fatuous fool! As soon as I can 
extricate myself I move over to a 
croup talking fishing. 
~ “Pulled fifty out of that pool in 
thirty minutes. Bet you can’t beat it.” 

“Sure, you can’t beat this preserve in 
Canada.” 

And this was what I called sport 
when I was on the stream. It seems 
more like murder now. I find myself 
wondering whether those bragging 
butchers had felt as I, while fishing, a 
sense of decent happiness and success. 

But the day’s sport continues. 

“Can we line you up for a little 
poker game? Might be profitable. 
The doctor dropped sixty last night.” 

“God, yes, even when I started the 
first round with a full house!” 

They settle down around the oil- 
cloth-covered table. Under the hard 
light of a gasoline lamp the six fat 
faces shine, the flabby muscles of 
cheeks and chins droop with the lan- 
cuor of unwonted fatigue and mount- 
ing alcohol. Six hands of cards are 
clenched, caressed, concealed, by six 
round pair of fists. 

“Three Queens! By Gad, this is 
fishing as it should be fished!” says 
the doctor, seizing the whisky bottle at 
his elbow. —ANGELINA 

* 


ARE YOU A NEW YORKER? 


TEN EASY QUESTIONS THAT WILL 
HELP YOU TO KNOW. ‘THE ANSWERS 
\RE PRINTED ON PAGE 54. 

1—Where is the great pawnbrok- 
ing section of town? 

2—What was the first 
theatre” in New York? 

3—What is a philanthropic organ- 
zation that remains open all night? 

4—In which church may one see 
the pew of George Washington? 

5—Where is there a roller skating 
rink in town? 

6—What restaurant was formerly 
a cow-barn? 

7—What non-stock theatre pre- 
sents well known successes for one 
week only? 

8—Where on Fifth Avenue did 
Vlark Twain live? 

9—At what restaurant do you toast 
your own bread? 

10—Where was the first Grant’s 
Tomb? 


“Jittle 
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j “Madison Cottage, at Fifth Ave.and 
23rd Street, was replaced by the bis- 
toric Fifth Avenue Hostelry, prede- 
cessor in name and prestige to New 
York’s largest Apartment Hotel. 


‘Stages Leave 
Every Four Minutes’ 


@,When Fifth Avenue was a country 
highway, Madison Tavern advertised, 
“Stages leave every four minutes.” 
And now, eight decades later, trans- 
portation and convenience ate still 
pre-eminent features of lower Fifth 
Avenue. The Washington, Square 
section is the ideal location for the 
home of the active New Yorker. 


@From the new Fifth Avenue, on the 
corner of 9th Street, many busses 
“leave every four minutes.” This spot 
is easily accessible by subway, “L”, and 
rubber heels. Whether it is home for 
lunch, to dress for dinner, or after the 
theatre, you will save time and energy 
if yourhome isin thenew Fifth Avenue. 


et Ws TTT 
. Prsende Poth Sachs ay 
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1, 2 and 3 rooms with foyer and serving pantry, automatic refrigef- 
ation. Furnished or unfurnished. Supervised maid and hotel service 
included in the lease. Complete hotel comforts. Owner-managed 
restaurant. The time-saving convenience of Washington Square. 


She New 
FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL 


24 FIFTH AVENUE, AT NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone Stuyvesant 2273 


Now ready for inspection — Occupancy August Ist 


Ownership - Management — Represen- 
tative on Premises Daily and Evening 


Same Management as Hotel White 
Lexington Avenue and 37th Street 
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Weighted Golf Ball Grip; best sterilized 
Badger hair set everlastingly in hard rubber 


A Life-Sized 
Portrait, 
Gentlemen! 


HEN she asks: “What 
would you like for your 
birthday, dearie?”.... 
When the committee are 
racking their brains for use- 
ful and suitable prizes.... 
Quite the brightest 


answer you can make is 
Golfer 
Shaving Brush 


For sale by A. G. Spalding & Bros. 

Lord & Taylor, Wanamaker’s, 

Pennsylvania Drug Stores, and 

other leading stores, or postpaid 
on receipt of price, $5. 


By the makers of 


Latherite 
Shaving Cream 


the cooling, soothing cream 
that prepares the skin before 
the shave and protects it 
afterward. Send for free trial 
tube. 120 West 32nd Street, 
New York. 


















MUSICAL 
EVENTS 


A New Opera Troupe 
Puts Up a Good Side 


Show 
UR reader 
who man- 
aged to 
find Starlight Park 
in the hope of 


hearing the Popu- 
lar Grand Opera 
probably had serious doubts about our 
accuracy when he parked in Row A 
of the Lyric Theatre of Captain 
Whitwell’s pleasure dome, for the 
program no longer bore traces of the 
Popular Grand Opera. In its place 
was the Lyric Opera Association, and 
in the stead of Edward Lebegott (the 
man who looks like Mahler) was Vito 
Moscato. 

The scenery of the opening nights 
was still there, and an elegant view 
of the Hotel Majestic (F. D. Perkins 
suggests that it’s the Plaza; Lipstick 
please write) continued to grace the 
backdrop for the exteriors. The trains 
still rattled through high notes, and 
the singers still wandered amiably 
through the lobbies between acts. Our 
reader—and we know it was he, be- 
cause he read THE New YoRKER 
throughout Act I of “The Barber of 
Seville’—may have discovered that 
the orchestra had acquired four new 
members, including a competent bas- 
soonist, and that the new artistic di- 
rector,” Signor Nino Ruisi, had suc- 
ceeded in planting an_ incredible 
amount of zip in his associates with- 
out many rehearsals. 

“The Barber” really sounds better 
in a small chamber like the Lyric The- 
atre than in a larger and more fash- 
ionable auditorium, and the Lyric gang 
banged over the Beaumarchais farce 
in a style that required few apologies. 
Several of the principals were first- 
rate, notably Signor Ruisi and the 
three Giuseppes — Di Benedetto, 
Maero, and La Puma—and all of 
them got the big idea. Signor Maero 
was a capital Barber, and sang with 
something rare in “popular” perform- 
ances: restraint. Signor Di Benedetto, 
the WEAF Gigli, proved to be as ef- 
fective on the stage as he is on the air, 
and the veteran Signor La Puma was 
an exceptionally good Bartolo. His 
ad libbing brought yowls of joy from 











He’s Happy-- 
She’s Happy 


—And so’s her old man! 


because it’s a nice place for 
nice people. Fastidious and 
smart, where wise Manhattan- 
ites andBrooklynites foregather 
to sniff the salty tang of the 
ocean, to dine at a Lucullian 
Feast—and, ah, yes to dance 
to most enchanting music. 


A ship suspended in the sky 
above a twinkling harbor—and 
all Europe lying in the offing. 


Don’t come to earth—for this is 


The Marine Roof 
of the 


HOTEL BOSSERT 
on 
Brooklyn Heights 


Telephone Main 8100 for reservations 

















How far is home? 
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x) ° Le errs 


Your home can be on Murray 
Hill not far from everywhere, 
if you live at the White. 


( suites of 2 rooms, ) 
including servin 
pantries, furnishe 

4 or unfurnished, for 
long term lease or 
short rental. Com- 
plete hotel service. 
‘ Restaurant J 








Special Summer Rates 


Direction OSCAR WINTRAB 


Hotel White 


Lexington Avenue at 37th Street 
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Captain Whitwell’s customers, but we 
suspect that it was only Good Clean 
fun. Signor Ruisi can outsing most 
contemporary operatic basses, and 
made more of Basilio than almost any 
present performer except Chaliapin. 

Miss Lillian Gresham, said to have 
been a vaudeville luminary, was a 
Rosina who fitted easily into her sur- 
roundings, and she didn’t try to hog 
the show, which may be a personal 
crack at some prima donna, and why 
not? Signor Moscato maintained ex- 
cellent tempi, and his little band 
played well for him. 

If all of the Lyric Company’s per- 
formances are as good as “The Bar- 
ber” was, they’re giving big value for 
the modest admission prices, which in- 
clude entrée to the Park. Whether 
you like opera or not, don’t miss the 
poker ball game. 


New Records 


EFORE~ we 
drop the needle 
on our new pile of 
popular songs and 
dances, let us drop 
an obeisance to Ar- 
turo Toscanini and 
the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra for the Scherzo 
and Nocturne from Mendelssohn’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” music. 
Let us also drop another bow to 
Brunswick, which recorded this mas- 
terpiece. And let us drop again our hint 
about playing the symphonic discs: 
hear them on thenew-model machines. 
At the last meeting of this class 
there was some ex-cathedra comment 
about Ruth Etting, the year’s record- 
ing find, who seemed to be miscast on 
her last Columbia double disc. All is 
forgiven now, for her new team of 
“But I Do—You Know I Do” and 
“Lonesome and Sorry” is magnificent. 
Who, by the way, is her singularly 
adroit piano accompanist? 

Vernon Dalhart, the sad singer (to 
the editorial writers of the World: 
thanks for the ad), becomes comic on 
a new Okeh record of “Old Bill 
Moser’s Ford” and “Puttin’ On the 
Style.” The Ford thing is a lively, 
synthetic contraption, but “Puttin? On 
the Style” is a bit of homely philoso- 
phy, if you know what that means. If 
you do, you’ll play only the Ford side 
of the disc. 





HE Merrymakers, who, as any 
listener can tell you, are also the 
Revelers and the Singing Sophomores, 




















; W ater- 
Comfort = 
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That is the secret of summer com- 
fort, not only in the three spacious 
dining rooms, but throughout The 
Roosevelt ...... You may already 
have visited the Cave of the Winds 
at Niagara Falls—Nature, there, 
does exactly what modern science 
is doing on sultry days and nights 
for the newest of New York's 
smart hotels. 


Ben Bernie's orchestra will 
charm you while you dine 
or dance. 


The Roosevelt is an ideal “‘base of 
operation” for the annual attack on 


Broadway's shows or Fifth Ave- 
nue s Shops—a block or so away. 


1100 rooms—all delightful— 
En suite, if desired 


“he ROOSEVELT 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street 
NEW YORK 
A Colonial Hotel 


EDWARD CLINTON FOGG 
. Managing Director 
‘ Through the United Hotels Travel Bureau, 


in the hotel, reservations can be made, with- 


E out charge, for any other hotel in the world. 
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For “Permanent Guests 
of “Discreet. Taste 


artment 
otels 


UNFURNISHED SUITES 


2, 3, 4 rooms or larger with 
private bath for each chamber 


oe JEEKMAN 


575 Park Avenue 


corner 63rd Street 
Wood burning fireplaces 
we 


lon, Ayal 


25 West 75rd Street 
Just off Central Park West 


aye 
27 West 72nd Street 


Just off Central Park West 
Suites now available 














Proximity to everywhere and 
facility for everything. The 
management of these ultra- 
modern apartment hotels pro- 
vide you with personal maid 
service and excellent restaur- 
ants under ownership manage- 
ment to insure your absolute 
convenience and facility for 
entertainment. Each suite has 
ample closet room, a serving 
pantry with automatic refriger- 
ation and circulating ice water. 


RESERVATIONS NOW 
READY SEPTEMBER 1926 


Booklets on Request 
Call or Write 


LAPIDUS ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 
27 West 72nd Street 
Telephone, Trafalgar 4200 
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have an unusually deft Brunswick 
doubling in “(Howdy Do, Miss Spring- 
time” and “Mah Lindy Lou.” If 
you've suffered from hearing “Lindy 
Lou” throttled by serious woofers, 
hear the Merrymakers exploiting it 
and you will discover how it ought 
to be done. 

The Singing Sophomores contribute 
te the Columbia list “Honey Bunch” 
and “Hello Aloha,” and the label edi- 
tor credits the amazing arrangements 
to Ed Smalle. Mr. Smalle’s arrange- 
ments have revolutionized quartetting 
and may mark the passing of the bar- 
ber-shop era. He probably is the creator 
of the new vocalise on the word 
“deweyackadeweyack,” which is inter- 
polated in several recent records. 

Waltzes are returning to dance 
catalogues. Victor has “A Night of 
Love,” played by Mr. Knecht’s Silver- 
town boys, doubled with the fox-trot, 
“Reaching for the Moon,” and 
“Someone to Love,” by the Pennsyl- 
vania Warings, combined with “In the 
Middle of the Night,” by the Boston 
or thereabouts McEnellys. If you 
prefer “Reaching for the Moon” ma- 
ted to another fox-trot, we recommend 
Ben Bernie’s Brunswick record, which 
ties it to “Chérie, I Love You.” Stu- 
dents of harmony are advised to 
listen to the chords used in the sax- 
ophone chorus of the moon stretching 
air. Arden and Ohman and their 
Orchestra have a fine record of 
“Morning Glories” and “I’m in Love 
with You.” The rhythmic and har- 
monic variations for two pianos in 
“T’m in Love with You” are, in 
popular music, strikingly modernistic. 


OT steppers will like Buster 
Johnson’s_ Pickaninnies, who 
work for Okeh. Try their “Sweet 
Little Mammy” and “No More 
Worryin’.” Admirers of virtuoso solo 
playing will find things to titillate 
them in Emerson Gill’s “Weary” and 
“Lo-Nah,” also Okeh offerings. 
Lovers of “At Peace with the World” 
can dance to it in the Ipana version 
(Columbia) and listen to a fine vocal 
insert by Lewis James. “Blue Bon- 
net,” also squeezed out by the tooth- 
paste orchestra, is a swell fox-trot and 
sets off the Berlin waltz admirably. 
Some of the best dance orchestra- 
tions of the year are presented by the 
Knickerbockers (Columbia) in “To- 
night’s My Night with Baby” and 
“Hi-Ho the Merrio.” The off-color 


clarinet in “Hi-Ho” probably will be 
imitated by everybody in the business. 


—R. A. S. 
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Troon—a distinctive Eng- 
lish three-button suit-for- 
sport that conveys the in- 
imitable style smartness of 
Banks tailoring. 


Full shouldered, peaked lapels, 
tapers snugly at the hips. 


Tailored to Order 
Up to $65.00 


562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 
th Street 


Entrance on 46 
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You'll sing for joy! 


RAILS to hike and ride—peaks to 

climb—lunch on the dizziest edge— 
lakes too blue to be real—sunsets too 
gorgeous to paint . ... Snow and ice 
and sweaters in July! And what an ap- 
petite you put on—satisfy—ride off and 
meet again when you give yourself this 
kind of holiday — without frills — or 
hotel prices. 

Nine Bungalow Camps—each with 
its special features—with refrains that 
roar from the camp fires to the snowy 
mountain tops ..... All with cozy 
bungalow cabins—A-1 kitchens and 
pep, ramping for a canter. So easy to 
reach them . . . Rates only $5.50 a day. 


Summer Tourist Tickets at 
Greatly Reduced Fares 


Ask for full information, mention B. C.—Y 


Canadian Pacific 


F. R. Perry, Gen. Agent, Pass. Dept. 
344 Madison Ave., New York 
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ON THE BUS 


125TH STREET 

Boys in shadows shooting crap, 
Black men walking on the street, 
A bench where a black man takes a 

nap, 
Dusky girls with floppy hats, 
Writhing hips, enormous feet, 
Electric signs and alley cats. 


CENTRAL PARK 


Green trees hushed above the walk 

Where nursemaids rest themselves and 
talk 

Of how their mistresses behave; 

Feathery knolls, a tiny wave 

On a tiny lake—and all about 

A fringe of lights that dance and 
shout. 


FORTY-SECOND STREET 


Trolleys rattle. Horns blare. 
Crowds push. Sirens wail. 
Policemen wave. And over there 
One can post Air Mail. 


THIRTY-FOURTH STREET 


The gloomy Waldorf. Famous men 
Go in and come out again. 


MADISON SQUARE 


It’s quiet and cool and open, too, 

And you can prove that the sky is 
blue; 

You can see that there are stars, 

And scarcely hear the trolley cars. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 


(The man with the*turned-up collar 
must write 

And live in an attic and starve to 
death 


And you can see poets most every 








night. 

Here where the houses stop for 
breath. ) 

The streets are crooked, and haunted 
by ghosts 

Both polite and Victorian, walking 
in hosts 

On Washington Mews and Minetta 
Lane 

The ghosts of the painters who painted 
in vain. —P. G. W. 


SUMMER BURLESQUE 

Until the probationary patrolmen 
are duly enlisted as members of the 
police force, it is expected that their 
assignments will be guarded in the 
strictest of secrecy so that criminals 
will be kept in ignorance of the farce 
with which they must contend in at- 
tempting any depredations.—Bronx 
Home News 
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FIFTH AVENUE 


North Corner of 98th Street 


Save Money — Buy Your 
Apartment This Way 


OT only does owning an apartment 

bring about a great saving in rental, 

but buying one this way avoids but slight 

change in your investments. Your income 
alone may be sufficient. 


You pay 10% down 
25% between June Ist and October Ist 
with interest from installment payment dates 


And 65%, payable quarterly with interest 
over a period of 3 years. 


Apartments are of 6, 8 and 9 rooms and 
delightful roof garden, duplex apartments 
of 11 and 12 rooms. 


Inquire now for full details. Represent- 
ative at the building. 


100% Cooperative 


guaranteed not to increase 


Maintenance charges are 
for 5 years after completion. 


Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc., Builder 
J. E. R. Carpenter, Architect 


Selling and Managing Agent 


BROWN 


20 East 48th St. Vanderbilt 0031 
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Sinclair 
.y ew 
Lewis’s Novel 
For Everybody 


For 
highbrows— 


a\@ 


a\ EP 
me) 


lowbrows— 











and bright 


children— 


> oH ZA >s 


You'll chuckle over 


Babbitt going off for 

a vacation to the 

north woods—> 
‘‘Better than the best of the 
thrillers.’’—Chicago Tribune 


At all bookstores, $2.00 


Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
383 Madison Ave., New York 











THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


Palm Beach in Summer 
— “Puppets”? and “Lov- 
ey Mary” (Heaven Help 


Us!) 
IVEN Mlle. 
Bébé Dan- 
iels, a speed 


boat, an assortment 
of .Haysian ultra- 
rich supers, and 
some waving palms 
for a background, 
you can’t help hav- 
ing a Palm Beach 
light comedy resultant. This time it 
is “The Palm Beach Girl” and it is to 
be found amidst the cooling system at 
the Rivoli. Contrary to the harrying 
tone of our opening sentence, the gem 
is for once passing bright. In fact, it 
is the best Palm Beach stuff-and-non- 
sense we have ever been privileged to 
see. It is pleasant, harmless, and 
hugely amusing summer fare. 

Naturally its story concerns the 
madcap adventures of a daughter of 
Iowa—La Daniels, of course—who 
comes to the land of real estate and 
the Bryans, eventually to vie with her 
nasty, selfish cousin for the comely 
person of a young man both desire. 
For a change Miss Daniels is not the 
wild young thing, i.e., the offensive 
daughter of the rich, but plays with 
good slapstick-farcical humor a part 
that calls on her to be a timid mid- 
western semi-sap. Her actions show 
her to be the best rough-work movie 
comedienne today. 

The direction of Mr. Erle Kenton, 
whom you may recall as one of Ernst 
Lubitsch’s little boys, is ingratiating. 
Traces of the Lubitschean manner are 
discoverable throughout the ensuings. 
Mr. Kenton has a knack for mixing 
slapstick and almost-high comedy with 
avorsome results. 





N the other and varying hand, 
“Footloose Widows,” up at 
Warner’s, takes place in and about 
Palm Beach. No, there is nothing 
like doing things up brown in the land 
of Loew. Expect a land rush of Palm 
Beach dramas. However, this second 
southern opus of the week is not so 
ravishing as its neighbor at the Rivoli. 
The simple reason would be that it is 
not nearly so bright, ludicrous, or well 
directed. Otherwise it has its mo- 


ments, telling a trite tale of two bogus 
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AY: 


An UFA Production 


with EMIL JANNINGS 
and LYA DE PUTTI 


Beginning SUNDAY at the 


REFRIGERATED 


A Paramount Release 
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A “Straw” with 
Inner Comfort— 
Outer Style 
4 es KNox “Comfit’”* 


is one straw hat in 
which comfort plays a 
character part. Try it 
and you'll make it your 
hat this season and the 
label of Knox your 
guide for the future. 


$6 to $10 
Other Straws $5 and More 


Where the brim touches your head 
the ‘‘Comfit’”’ has rows of flex- 
ible straw to make things easy. 


KNOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
W aldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 


J. P. CAREY & CO., Gr. Cent. Ter. 

















JOHN W RYAN, Inc., Penn Ter. 


( 
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widow-ladies who deserted a model 
shop, taking with them many pieces 
of finery, to make a rich killing of 
husbands at the fashionable Palm 
Beach recort. ‘That is not, as the say- 
ing goes, very much. 

‘We mustn’t fail to mention Mack 
Swain, who ought really to be as firm- 
ly established a comedian as, say 
Chester Conklin. To this concoction 
he contributes single-handed a pretty 
burlesque of the old marital-triangle 
mélée. Two silly creatures add some 
touch of laughing to the story: one 
the foolish caricature of the English- 
man (revived after many years, it 
seems) and the other The Senator, a 
clownish souse. 


UPPETS” (Strand) resembles 

so closely the stage play from 
which it derives, that one might term 
it a scene for scene transcription; 
moreover, we thought the stage play 
was one of the poorest and most pre- 
posterous melodramas known to stage 
history—working up to a theatrical 
and ridiculous high-point during 
which two hams matched fingers for 
the death-right to the other. It is 
therefore easy to see that we can hard- 
ly be expected to say a civil word for 
“Puppets” on the silver spaces. No, it 
is still poor. 


OVEY MARY,” at the Capitol, 

owes its genesis to a written 
work from out the “Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch” series. We regret 
that we cannot report without preju- 
dice about this “Lovey Mary.” It is 
too late. Since we went into panta- 
loons many years ago and threw away 
our last copy of the “Dotty Dimple” 
group (it was, we believe, “Dotty 
Dimple at Her Grandmother’s ca at 
the same time, we cannot give a 
child’s impression of this masterwork. 
To be strictly faithful, what we saw 
of it gave us the feeling that we were 
being dipped into a vat of gluten and 
were being hauled up dripping with 
saccharine, a purged and nobler elfin. 
In any case, we recommend it to the 
kiddies. Don’t, under any circum- 
stances, go to “Lovey Mary” if you 
have no kiddies. o 

* 
TO A FLAPPER 


Calcimined nose, lips of shellac, 

Eyebrows all plucked, lashes deep 
black, 

Curves emphasized, contours pro- 
nounced, 

You should be scrubbed, you should 
be trounced. 
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PEARLS ARE 
MERMAIDS TEETH 


AN ApITorRIAL ON Orpxos by James WALLEN 


A GIRL is no lovelier than her teeth. 
All good poets believe that pearls are mer- 
maids’ teeth. 











The girl who is going to enjoy this sum- 
mer is the wise maid who packs a plenitude 
| of Orphos in her luggage. 
Orphos, the night-time tooth paste, re- 
moves the day‘s accumulation of soft, sticky 
tartar before it fossilizes into the pernicious 
| substance that lacerates and infects gums 
] like tiny Toledo blades. | 
1 Used again in the morning, Orphos will | 

make you mouth-perfect, tooth-sound and | 
as healthy as all outdoors. 





THE © sapere 
TOOTH PAST 





al oat 


| 
. } 
Full-size tubes of Orphos obtainable at any | 
Drug Store or Toilet Goods counter 








FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


Orpuos Co., INc., 22 W. 32ND St., NEw York City 
Please send me, free, a trial size of OrPHOs Tooth Paste. 


Address__— — on ~~ —_ ay Ben i 
City : _ State— 
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| 
Name x : ——" _—— 
| 
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Crenything She » Needs. 
DAISY DeLUXE 


he All~ Round Bag 


FOR vacation, week-end trip 

or long journey, the DAISY 
De LUXE BAG, slipped lightly 
over the arm, easily carries all 
her traveling necessities, 
including extra hats. 


Smartness, utility and quality 
combine to make the DAISY 
De LUXE BAG the favorite 
companion of thousands of 
women travelers. The popu- 
lar Hookless Fastener is an 
exclusive feature which en- 
hances its usefulness and con- 
venience. 


The DAISY De LUXE BAG 
js made of durable Fabrikoid, in 
various leather grains, in the 
new shades of red, blue, tan, 
grey and green, as well as the 
always favored black patent- 
leather-finish fabric, and lined 
with tastefully colored chintz. 
There is an inner shirred pocket 
for toilet articles. 


Sold by— 
B. Altman & Co. Lord & Taylor 
Best & Co. 
Bloomingdale Bros. 
Mark Cross Co. 
John Daniell & Sons 
Gimbel Bros. 
W. W. Harrison Co. 


BROOKLYN 


Saks & Co. 
Franklin Simon Co. 
Stern Bros. 

John Wanamaker 


Abraham & Straus 


NEWARK 
L. Bamberger & Co. L. S. Plaut & Co. 
Hahne & Co. 


James McCreery & Co 


Frederick Loeser & Co 


ON AND OF F 
THE AVENUE 


FEMININE FASHIONS 


BOUT the 
most signifi- 
cant (an 


f adjective commonly 
applied to fashion) 
thing that has hap- 
pened this summer 
is the return of the 
cotton dress into its 
own. From the ad- 
vent of crépe de Chine some years 
ago until the present time, cotton 
dresses have been almost entirely rele- 
gated to housemaids’ departments and 
the counters of village general stores. 
Now, everything is changed, for in- 
formal wear at least. 

Best’s Shirtmaker frocks seem to 
have started the whole thing. These 
are two-piece dresses, made up in sev- 
eral different styles, of shirting madras 
in tiny checks or stripes or sprigged 
figures. They are youthful and at- 
tractive, in an assortment that is both 
large and varied. 

In addition, Best has done for the 
active tennis player what the boyish 
bathing suit has done for the active 
swimmer, and has on hand a number 
of tennis dresses following the style 
of those affected by Helen Wills, Su- 
zanne Lenglen, Mrs. Satterlee, and 
others who decidedly ought to know 
what a practical tennis dress should be. 
These dresses are of white madras, 
in the short-sleeved, middy-blouse 
fashion worn by Helen Wills, or one- 
piece, the box pleats extending down- 
ward on the sides from the patch 
pockets, and sleeveless. “These dresses, 
and the Shirtmaker models, should be 
monogrammed, of course. 





ee AVENUE, in a casual 
sort of way, is displaying, on the 
ground floor, some very interesting 
new handbags. One of them, an ex- 
tenuation of the flat, tailored envelope 
style, is all of sixteen inches long as a 
special favor to the passport addict. 
Another, of the same phenomenal 
length, contains in a lower pocket a 
sixteen-rib umbrella, just large enough 
to protect a small hat from a sudden 
shower. (This quaint summer-shower 
practice is being revived this season.) 

Farther down the counter you will 
find the latest Parisian importations— 





elaborate, decorative, and most chic 
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Have YOUR 


eVmanent : 
Wave in our | 


Air-(ooled Salon 


REFRESH yourself 
while enjoying a 
Permanent Wave in 
our Air-cooled Am- 
bassador Beauty 
Salon. A constant 
stream of pure, 
cooled air keeps the 
humidity down and 
your spirits up. 





Each member of our Beauty and scalp 

staff is personally ‘treatments by spe- 

trained by Mr.Saveli 44/7515. Prices 

—originator of many reasonable, Advice 

oftheseason’ssmart- 4408? charge. 
= 


est hair modes. 









Hotel Ambassador + Park Ave. & 51st 
For appointment phone Plaza 5615 


17 W. 48th St. +) West of Fifth Ave. 


For appointment phone Bryant 4232 
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YOUR COUNTRY ESTATE 
—WAITING 


No fortune to make, no leases to sign, 
no servants to engage. Come down to 
Goshen Inn anytime. Stay for an eve- 
ning, a week-end, a month. Enjoy all 
the delights, all the sports of country 
life plus the fine cuisine and service of 
the best hotel you ever visited. 


Goshen Inn is reminiscent of an old 
English hostelry. It is in the Orange 
County hills, fifty miles from New York, 
easily accessible yet off the beaten 
track. Larry Siry brings his teasing 
music up from town every Saturday. 
American or European plan—most reasonable 
either way. For advance reservations and full in- 


formation apply to Room 328, 17 East 42nd St., 
New York City. Vanderbilt 2953. 


GOSHEN INN 


GOSHEN, NEW YORK 


Under Management—The Kellogg Service, Inc. 
CAWASECAKASECARASECARRD 
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yr very formal wear. One distinct 
ote is the use of steel beads on moire 
nvelope purses—not a new idea, but 
ery effectively done. ‘The second is 


the Chinese influence, which, in one’ 


irticularly magnificent offering, ex- 
‘ends to a top made of an elaborately 
irved elephant’s tusk and a body of 
intique Chinese embroidery. 
For use with summer clothes, small 
nvelope purses of a crash that resem- 
les straw, with colored raffia em- 
broidery. These are much favored, I 
im told, in Paris at the present time. 
In the millinery department at Saks- 
Fifth Avenue, you will find large hats 
of natural Milan, trimmed with velvet 
in the brilliant blue that was so much 
n evidence at the races in recent weeks. 


OW, approaching the insect 
4 world, may I comment on the 
irtificial beetles at Bonwit Teller’s? 
These are supposed to perch precari- 
susly and for no reason upon a sleeve, 
to rest on the crown of a hat, or to 
officiate for pinning purposes here and 
there. About an inch long, with wings 
of celluloid resembling glass and 
bodies of composition material. 
Across the aisle on the first floor, 
some leather handbags, chastely 
adorned with a strip of reptile leather 
in inch and a half wide, placed di- 
gonally or straight across the top. 
\nd a few gray or beige leather bags 
ombined with the skin of unborn calf 
—not the spotty kind—softer than 


suede, —L. L. 


THIS AND THAT 


ARIE 
EARLE 
has official- 


“@ ly taken possession 
(aie of her new beauty 
Vom quartersat 659 
> Fifth Avenue, and 
very elegant and de luxe they are, too. 
The entrance and reception rooms are 
done in authentic Spanish style, softly 
chted; in the businesslike cubicles, 
where the treatments take place, com- 
fortable, stuffed chairs look out over 
‘ifth Avenue. Need I remind this 
sophisticated audience that Miss Earle’s 
mail not only makes you look highly 
‘ascinating but protects the skin from 
‘reckles and sunburn as far as this can 
umanly be done? 





OSE LAIRD, at 17 East Forty- 
eighth Street, happens, in addi- 
tion to her other activities, to be the 
gent in this country for Carmichael, 














SUITS of Palm Beach Cloth 


Always stylish, cool and comfortable. 
Some look better than others and cost 
more. It’s usually the tailoring that de- 
termines the price. 


Buy Palm Beach in the quality of tailor- 
ing to which you are accustomed. You'll 
get all you pay for and then some. 


$1650 AND $22.50 


SB Bull Zrcthers 
“eg 







35th ST. and 7th AVE. 


BROADWAY at 49th ST. 


47 CORTLANDT STREET 
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THE MISSING 
SUBWAY TRAIN 


Among the figures we pro- 
cured to substantiate that 
3,482 total of subway 
trains in Union Square, are 
these: 


I. R. T. (Lex. Ave. line) 
Expresses North, 392 
Expresses South, 391 


Evidently one of the north- 
bound trains gets lost in 
the Bronx or they’re using 
the cars for taxis in White 
Plains ! 





We offer a reward for in- 
formation leading to the 
finding of that missing 
train. We’re genuinely in- 
terested for, if the I. R. T. 
proceeds to lose a train 
every day, ina little over a 
year New Yorkers will be 
solely dependent on the 
B. M. T. for transporta- 
tion to the shop of Nat 
Luxenberg and Bro. at 37 
Union Square. Oh, yes, 
the habit of coming to 
Luxenberg’s isn’t confined 
to Manhattanites ... New 
Yorkers from all over come 
here . . . from Brooklyn, 
Bronx, far off Staten Island, 
from the hinterland beyond 
the Palisades, from Yonk- 
ers . . . we even have 
Uncle Sam’s Martian 
Hosts come from West 
Point and Annapolis. Not 
all of them New Yorkers, 
but nevertheless appreciat- 
ing the kind of clothes New 
Yorkers wear. 





Nar XEN BERG 

CLOTHES 

37 Union Square, New York 
Between 16th and 17th Streets 








a liquid nail polish with real staying 
qualities. Even incessant banging on 
the typewriter now employed has failed 
to disturb its glossy equanimity after 
six days. Neither has it turned yellow. 
Nor is it too pink. Dandy. 


Areeres of liquid nail polishes 
(the controversy about these will 
never be settled, but you must admit 
they are time-savers), among the more 
eccentric variations of them is Opaline, 
on sale at most of the big stores. This 
leaves the nails with an opalescent 
glow, even as the interior of a seashell, 
if you happen to feel the need of 


startling your acquaintances. 


ELENA RUBINSTEIN, a pioneer if 
H ever there was one, threatens 
to import, later in the year, the green 
and blue and yellow polishes to match 
the frock of the evening that are re- 
puted to be the rage among snappier 
Parisiennes. This fashion has been 
heralded for some time and I have my 
private opinion as to what the really 
smart woman is going to do about 
it. Namely, nothing. But bizarre 
and amusing, anyway. 


| the rug department of Altman’s 
the most revolutionary things to 
be seen are some rugs of Japanese 
straw, hand-made in Japan after de- 
signs originated in this country. They 
are composed of flat coils of straw in 
different colors, making fantastic pat- 
terns—one in the semblance of a 
Japanese lantern; one like a basket 
piled with fruit; one like.a rosebush 
of many colors. Upon their appear- 
ance in the lobby of the Canoe Place 
Inn, it has been reported that numer- 
ous hostesses out Southampton way 
promptly acquired some for the break- 
fast rooms of their country houses. 
They come in every size, from two 
by three feet to twelve by fifteen. Not 
a rug for a lifetime of service, but 
very new, very smart, and I have not 
seen them elsewhere. These Japanese 
straw rugs are also to be had in a 
pattern composed of foot squares, in 
any two colors and in any size desired. 
Altman also has, as everybody ought 
to know, a particularly wide assortment 
of genuine old-fashioned hooked rugs, 
some of them three hundred years old; 
and—this is not important, but it is 
cute—bath mats entirely of spongy 
rubber, covered with children’s pat- 
terns in bright colors. 
Downstairs—this week has been a 
tour of Altman’s—are gliding porch 
chairs or porch sofas, the catch being 
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IMPORTANT 
GUESTS 


OYour party. You 
want your dinner 
to be afastidious affair. 
It must be successful 


in both its selection and 
its serving. 


Lo% us know, then, 

beforehand, and 
all the details of de- 
lightful dining will be 
ready for you at the 
appointed hour. 


bi 


Mme. BARNA’S 
RESTAURAN 


8 West 56th Street 
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Alamac 
is NEW YORKS édeal 
SUMMER HOTEL 


Cooled by the 
Hudson's Breezes 


Every RoomHas Bath 
and Chilled Showers 


CONGO DINING ROOM 
“Coolest Place in town” 
20 Floors Above the Heat! 


Lowered Rates 


FROM 


June to October 


; The 
Alamac hatel J 





BROADWAY & 71S! STREET 
NEW YORK 
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that the rockers are stationary, and the 
hair rocks backward and forward on 

them. Some are upholstered with 
iand-painted duck, some with French 
nens, some with cretonne. 


T Saks-Fifth Avenue, copies are 
£ % to be found of a very woolly 
log called César, that was triumphant- 
\y carried by Jane Regny through Paris 
ne fine day and has therefore gone 
down in fashion history. The animal 
1as an adorable expression and stands 
bout a foot high. Ina Claire is re- 
ported to have bought one to accom- 
pany her costume; whether any one 
clse will follow remains to be seen. 
\nyway, they will delight children. 


OTION counter note: Pats, 
i or little felt discs about three- 
quarters of an inch across, have ap- 
peared to place inside the heel of a 
shoe, both to make it fit better and to 
protect the heel of the stocking from 


wear and tear. —L,. L. 
MOTORS 

E have at 

last found 


a voiture 
chevaux that has a 
little light in the 
rumble which snaps 

B® on when you open 
the side hatch. That in itself is enough 
to popularize it with many mortals, 
but there is more. It sells under 
$5,000 and has an open-closed model 
that really looks like anything both 
ways, or either, for that matter. 

The Wills Sainte Claire Cabriolet 
Roadster, in their Broadway salon has, 
n addition to its blue paint, this fea- 
ture:. Its buff top slides gracefully 
nto a position of repose and the car 
really is a roadster. Furthermore, a 
sport roadster, but not too sporting; 
for in a wink, if you give a good pull, 
the top rises again into place and there 
stands before you one of the best-look- 
ng closed runabouts in town! 

An interesting thing about it is the 
fact that it has one of the first metal 
dashes we have seen on American cars 
ind thus foretells a happy era when 
European automotive beautifiers will 
be mingled with American body com- 
forts. The one unfortunate feature is 
the emergency brake, which is on the 
opposite side from the gear shift. 





[* the foreign car field our atten- 
tion is held for a bit by the Lancia 
Lambda. As there are only about one 
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Sometimes + + + 
remembering 
is dangerous 


Sorry that he met a beautiful girl? 
Howcanamanever regret such a pleas- 
ure? How can he want to forget it? 

It can happen! And perhaps there is 
no keener disappointment to a man 
than this very thing. 

To admire a girl’s beauty, to want 
to know her. Then to meet her—and 
have nearness bring disillusionment! 

And always, afterward, when he 
thinks of her, he remembers only this 
one thing. He forgets her beauty— 
but he can’t forget that she failed to 
live up to his ideal of her! 

The smart woman never neglects 
one fundamental personal appeal. She 
is ever on the alert against that dis- 
astrous thing whichcan soquickly turn 
masculine admiration into disgust. 

If soap and water alone could 
keep you from offending with 
the deadly odor of underarm 
perspiration and the ugly stains 
of moisture, few people would 
offend. 

But ordinary cleanliness has 
no effect on perspiration. No 
make-shift, temporary measures 


THE ODORONO COMPANY, 
146-A Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 


SG 


RUTH MILLER 








RE I 








146-A Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 
Please send me sample of Odorono and booklet for which I encloseSc. 


will do. Only a scientifically formu- 
lated corrective can control it. 

The one corrective which millions 
of ae 9 have found they can really 
depend upon is Odorono, the Under- 
arm Toilette. A dainty, antiseptic toi- 
let water, so casy and pleasant to use! 

Odorono is a physician's prescrip- 
tion. It is widely used in hospitals 
by nurses and doctors who recognize 
its scientific character and sure effec- 
tiveness. 

Just use Odorono twice a week— 
and you'll enjoy a new safe sense of 
assurance. No more embarrassing 
wet streaks under the arm or across 
the back ;no more ruinous stains which 
expert dry cleaning can’t take out. 

And even more important to your 
self-respect—no unconscious 
offending with repellent odor! 

Don’t run the risk of ever 
having an unlovely odor asso- 
ciated with your person! Be 
safe—with Odorono twice a 
week. Get a bottle now, at any 
toilet counter, 35c, 60c and $1, 
or sent by mall pompeld. 


Canadian Address, 468 King Street, West, 
Toronto, Canada 


a power 
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NOTE: If you would also like to try Creme Odorono, a delightful new creme which corrects odor only, send Sc additional. 
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D to a separate vertical spring at the end 
el of a triangular brace, and that there is | 
no body and no chassis—since the en- 
Reg. US. Pat. Off j i iece— > - 
| 9 at. Off ny car . one piece ap soma — Whiten the faa coe 
a demonstration one is driven on an but a quarter for twen 
off curbstones with hardly a jar. Sec- 
ondiy, because of lowness and bal- "Wh + 
ance, they can take corners at prac- y no 
tically any speed; and, thirdly, they S k 6 
are a really fast car. In other words, mMOoOKEe t € 
they have at times been persuaded to | © Fj + 
accelerate to as high as seventy-seven INEST f 
miles an hour, although their electri- 


cally timed speed on the circular track 
at Brooklands, England, is but seventy 








hundred and eighty of these cars in the 

United States it is natural that they 
AV FDON are practically unknown except to a 
limited few; but most distinctly they 
have their points. ” 


Imprimis, because of the fact that 
the front wheels are appended each 





PEAKING of seventy reminds us 
that the other day, just for the fun 

of it, we computed by a simple mathe- 
matical calculation the best speed it 
would be possible for a certain stock 
car toattain. The company manu fac- 
turing this particular car has, for some 
time, been amusing the world of mo- 
tors by its Hans Andersen advertis- 
ing campaign of careless kidding, even 
going so far as to guarantee their 
speedometers to go seventy, eighty and 
even more. Tis a pity the little cars 
cannot go as fast as their instruments, 
for lo and behold, the one with the 
seventy-mile speedometer guarantee 
will never see quite sixty-five, and 
that’s giving it a few miles’ grace. You 
can figure it out for yourself; here are 
the necessary data: gear ratio, 4.6; 


6¢ 
maximum engine speed, 2,900 to T. this stepping 


3,000 r.p.m.; tires, 29x414, diameter 
P , ’ 





25% ron TWENTY 


TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE 

















: cy) 

321% inches. Speedometer says sev- out of my character”? 
enty miles an hour, and by George, ? 

Exclusive with Avedon the salesmen believe it! Everybody calle me Cash, the 
; Nut Man. But in my wonderful bon 
And Remarkably Low Priced We heard on excellent authority voyage or gift baskets, explorers will 
that the next faster model, after it discover besides a variety Of my lus- 
; ie cious mee-tee nuts, flavory figs from 

$ 75 had had several special gear ratios in- Smyrna, little jars of preserves from 
stalled and all manner of tuning done California, and curious little packages 
dik Ree cht ye" of what-nots, that brighten the te- 
to it, dl nally actaieve & tpeee © dium. of travel. Just as intriguing to 
seventy-two on a midwestern track, stay-at-homes, too! From $3 to $10 


le’s 0 were eens littl but whether or not this is so, we don’t f. o. b. steamer or hall boy.” 
a! Y, Smart uttle know. Still, there is much to be said —Charles S. Cash 


rr, of unlined flannel, for the speeding speedometer, the un- $ 
ashmir or velvet—just the certainty is so pleasant. 











right weight for summer wear tT 
Pas easy to slip in or out INCOLN has of late come ' tee nu §=. 
of. June rose, tulip green, through with a most wonderful sect 
. . ° : . 143- . Bway—-Whi 
Chanel red, beige, navy, white service policy. It almost makes us | jo) - cack Sons, tite) may 
or black. want to buy one and then pray it will | Hudson Term. Concourse _ 2175 B’way, 77 St. 
‘i . > 223 Fulton (nr. Greenwich) 2381 B’way, 87 St. 
FIFTH AVE. AT 40TH ST break down (which it probably won’t), | 309 Madison, 42 St. 2529 B’way, 95 St. 
° > : : : Pershing Sq. Bldg. 68 Lenox, 114 St. 
just so we can enjoy the thrill of | cows: (nr. Wadsworth) 927 Prospect, 163 St. 











watching a good company stand behind 
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. good car. Par exemple: your cylin- 
ders need reboring. New blocks nor- 
mally costing $75 each will be sup- 
plied you at $10. Slightly aged crank- 
shafts, normally $90, are practically 
presented to you for fifteen; cam 
shafts, rear axle mounts, etc., are hand- 
ed over at the same ratio of saving. 
But perhaps the most remarkable ser- 
vice is the one most used, namely, the 
relining of brake bands. 

The Lincoln will not reline your 
brake bands but their service stations 
and agents will, instead, put on fresh 
brake bands, all prettily lined at their 
own factory, and believe us, that is 
one good policy! 


O wander for a bit from such 

serious aspects of motoring as ser- 
vice stations, let us turn our eyes to a 
new device that has been operating for 
almost a year on three cars in Syra- 
cuse. It works as follows: 

A car thus equipped wishes to park 
in a small space between two other 
cars. What happens? Does the driver 
back and fill only to give up and drive 
endlessly around the block? No! 
Thrice no! He plants the nose of his 
machine as near the curb as possible, 
pulls a lever and the rear end of the 
car moves sideways into place! 

This amazing feat is accomplished 
by means of a set of casters that drop 
to the ground behind the rear wheels. 
The car is put into reverse and mounts 
them. It is then thrust into first, its 
own wheels revolve and through a 
planetary friction system turn the cast- 
ers which are at right angles and then 
quite naturally the rear end of the car 
moves. Locomotion in the opposite di- 
rection is achieved by putting the car 
in reverse. It is probable that this bit 
of ingeniousness will be on the market 
some time this year. 


E also found a horn (not on the 

market for obvious reasons) that 
would, when a button was pressed, 
utter practically any prearranged sen- 
tence in a hoarse, strident voice. We 
wanted to get one, thinking how de- 
lightful it would be to sneak up on 
some nasty-looking person in a much 
better car than we had and let our 
horn say it for us; then it occurred 
to us that some one behind us might 
feel the same way and some one be- 
hind him, and so on. Then we thought 
of the number of cars on Forty-second 
Street and Fifth Avenue and having 
a little imagination took off our hat 
to the man who refused to finance this 
magnificent enterprise. © —LAMBDA 


(FLAME OF GLORY ) 


If you agree with Monsieur 
Pléville that perfume merely 
enriches one’s personality ~ If 
you are piquant and gay and a 
trifle sophisticated ~ you are 
among the elect for whom 
Flamme de Gloire was created. 


Flamme de Gloire Parfum, Poudre, Compacte, 
Eau de Toilette, Brillantine, Lipstick and Eye 


brow Pencil are now available at the better 





stores in original containers sealed in Paris 
You can purchase the exquisite miniature flacon 
of Flamme de Gloire for as little as $1.25 or a 
sample of the Parfum may be had from Frederick 
; Stearns & Company, Detroit, Sole Importers 


i 
}. of Flamme de Gloire and Triomphe de Pleville 


Created b 
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HOTEL MARGUERY: 


cAn exclusive and luxurious hotel on resi- 
dential Park Avenue, just north of Grand 
Central Terminal, patronized by distin- 
guished residents and visitors in New York 


270 Park Avenue, at 47th Street 
New York 
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The Secret of 


Financial Success 


Today financial independence is more 
easily attained than at any other time in 
the history of the world. Indeed it is 
not too much to say that time, absolute 
safety and 642% will make any man 
financially independent. For example: 


A semi-annual investment of $593.87 
($98.98 a month) in Adair Guaranteed- 
Insurable 642% Bonds wi. Leurn $1200 into 
over $1200 a year income in 10 years. 





Initial Investment $1,200 


Semi-Annual Investment Progressive 
Latarest Cash Total 
$ 39.00 $561.00 $ 1,800 
1 yr. 58.50 541.50 2,400 
1% yrs... 78.00 622.00 3,100 

2 yrs... 100.75 599.25 3,860 
2% yrs... 123.50 576.50 4,500 
3 yrs... 146.25 553.75 5,200 

3% yrs... 169.00 631.00 6,000 

4 yrs... 195.00 605.00 6,800 
4% yrs... 221.00 579.00 7,600 

5 yrs... 247.00 553.00 8,400 


5% yrs. 273.00 627.00 9,300 
6 yrs... 302.25 597.75 10,200 
6% yrs... 331.50 568.50 11,100 


7 yrs... 360.75 639.25 12,100 
7% yrs... 393.75 606.25 13,100 
8 yrs... 425.75 674.25 14,200 
8% yrs... 461.50 638.50 15,300 
9 yrs.___. 494.25 605.75 16,400 
9% yrs... 533.00 567.00 17,500 
10 yrs... 568.75 531.25 18,600 











Only by investing in Adair Bonds can 
you procure so liberal and profitable a 
yield, secured by (1) conservative loans 
on income-producing city properties; 
(2) the unconditional guarantee of the 
house of issue with capital, surplus and 
profits of $2,500,000 and resources over 
$10,000,000; and (3) the right to insure 
your holdings against loss at any time 
upon application to an independent 
surety company, with resources over 


$27 ,000.000. 


Mail coupon today for further information 
and current offerings. 


SIXTY YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 


ADAIR REALTY 


& MORTGAGE CoO. inc. 


Exclusive Distributors 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Phone Caledonia 7160 


Ownership identical with Adair Realty & Trust Co. 
of Atlanta 





| apasn REALTY & MORTGAGE CO,, Inc. 

270 Madison Avenue, Dept. NY 6 

New York City 
Gentlemen:—Please send me without obligation 
your booklet—“*Why Your Real Estate Bonds 
Should Be Guaranteed.” 








PARIS 
LETTER 


1926. 


ONTRA- 
RY to the 
custom 


chez Bernheim- 
Jeune, an entrance 
fee of two francs 
is charged to the 
Retrospective Exposition of sixty paint- 
ings by Paul Cézanne. The profits, 
if any, are to be added to a fund to 
be spent in erecting a monument to 
Cézanne in September, probably in 
the gardens of the Tuileries. When 
Cézanne in his native village of Avi- 
gnon quietly announced to the town 
council, of which he was a member, 
that he was the world’s greatest con- 
temporary painter, they looked at his 
canvases and laughed up their sleeves. 
Now that official taste in France has 
at last recognized, twenty years after 
his death, its most distinguished mod- 
ern painter, it seems fitting that Mail- 
lol was chosen to conceive, carve, and 
cast the symbol that is to decorate his 
memory. Maillol’s maquette for the 
Cézanne Monument shows that he has 
used one of Cézanne’s “Bathers” as 
a model: a recumbent girl, touching 
the ground with one foot, one thigh, 
and one elbow, dries herself in bronze 
instead of paint. 


Paris, JUNE 12, 





i a year of travel through 
Africa, André Gide and his 
nephew Marc Allégret have returned 
to Paris. Instead of a new novel, 
Gide brings back stories of elephants, 
butterflies, and naked native beauties 
recorded in celluloid—a film which 
just as soon as it can be got into shape 
is to be flashed on the screen of a pub- 
lic cinema on the boulevards. 


ORE literary news is that Glen- 

way Wescott sometimes comes 

to Paris these days from Aix-les-Bains, 
where he has finished his second novel, 
“The Grandmothers.” Incidentally he 
has chartered an anti-Dostoyefsky so- 
ciety whose purpose is to substitute 
health, good humor, and occasional 
beauty in place of temporary mystery, 
momentary sincerity, and drunken wis- 
dom which have been so a la mode 
since the war with the literary avant- 
garde in France. Naturally the classics 
have been revived. As no one, except 
the mother of an ambassador, has time 
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Announcements % 


of changes in business organi- 
zations—of the establishing 
of mew corporations or 
partnerships we “Greated 
in a manner to dignify 
and enhance _ the 
announcement ww» 


Phone or write 


for expert 


counsel 


a | > 
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Owed 


JOHN FOWLER 


116 Nassau Street 
Beekman 2319 
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‘‘Steel-engraved stationery 
with a fine impression’ 
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“‘Wimble’s quite a salesman, 
Hal. He doesn’t fumble many.”’ 


“A good buyer too, old button. 
When a customer names a show 
old Jim knows how to buy the 
kind of seats that boost the order. 
Gets’em ina hurry, too. Bascom’s 
just above 44th, you know. . . 


” 





And branches at The Bilt- 
more, Ambassador, Plaza, 
Astor, Belment, Commo- 
dore, Park Lane, Murray 
Hill and Imperial 
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hese days to read the thirty volumes 
in the Memoirs of the Duc le Saint- 
Simon, Louis Bertrand has just pub- 
lished two entertaining volumes of ex- 
tracts: about the tastes and times of 
Louis XIV, details generally omitted 


in other editions as too strong. 


~OR two reasons Pirandello’s 
k “Comme Ci ou Comme Ca” is 
still the season’s most fashionable play. 
One is that this tragi-comedy in “one 
or two acts” is staged with all the in- 
formality of an intellectual circus. 
The other is that Paris never gets 
tired of Madame Pitoeff, the most 
admired of the only two intellectual 
actresses on the French stage. (Su- 
zanne Dépres is the second who al- 
ways plays at the Théatre Maison de 
|’(Euvre, which is owned and run by 
her husband, Lugne Poé.) 

Six weeks after the death of 
M. Cornuché, the Louis Sherry of 
Paris, and founder of the Casinos at 
Deauville, Cannes, and Juan-les-Pins, 
one is astonished by the fact that one 
of the most famous restaurants with 
which he made his fortune is to dis- 
appear: for the Café de Paris has been 
sold to make room for one more bank 
building. In addition to the Café 
de Paris and three smart cabaret res- 
taurants in the Bois de Boulogne, Pré- 
Catalan, Armenonville, and Pavillon 
Royal, Cornuché founded the fame of 
Maxim’s on the Rue Royal where he 
began his career, first as chasseur, later 
as maitre d’hétel, and finally as owner, 
and over which he lived all his life. 


Between four galas for the poor, 
French society spent most of its allow- 
ance this week on dancing. The 
charity ball chez Lucien Lelong 
brought out all the old aristocracy and 
new fashions. Paris is still laughing 
at the luck of M. Wagner, owner of 
Maison Drecoll, who won two Lelong 
dresses in the lottery. The annual 
iéte for starving Russians was Clar- 
idge’s. The Dolly Sisters, Maria Ley, 
Irene Wells, Mistinguette, and Flor- 
ence Mills, the latest public idol, all 
did stunts. All the couturiers were 
represented in the mannequin show. 
Undoubtedly the women preferred the 
dresses from Martial et Armand, and 
the men preferred the models from 
Callot Seeur.. The ball at the Union 
Interalliée was the most elaborate. 
Cecile Sorel (who has just married 
the Count de Ségur, owner of all the 
European wagon-lits) appeared in a 
new role: a mannequin for Callot 
Sceurs. The Russian Ballet also per- 
formed. —J. M. 
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Sh Uda 


T is Summer in the John Ward Shops. Lite 
weit oxfords in profuzion—flexibl, comfortabl, 
smart. Sport shoes of distinguisht lineaj in 
variety to suit every need and every taste. Shoes 
by John Ward always express good taste and 
earacter in lines, lethers and workmanship. 


Address for booklet or orders 
191 Hudson Street, New York Cily 
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EARN TO SWIM 


with grace and ease. Effective reducing 
methods; exclusive pool; instruction dy 
international exponents. 

Send for Booklet M 


MARY BEATON SCHOOL 
OF SWIMMING 

1 West 67th Street 

Trafalgar 3162 Susquebanna 8440 























Your Hidden Powers 
and Talents 
Revealed 


Through Scientific Character Delineation. Personal 
Counsel and Expert Vocational Advice included 
analysis. Send for 


with every Free Booklet 
General Consultation Bureau 
2 W. 45th St. New York City 








our 


108 East 57 
Corner 


Beautiful Things for 
The Home and the Individual 
at Moderate Prices 
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“Distinguished 
«Apartment 
Hotel 


ROM the hum and hurry of 

metropolitan New York to 
the delightful residential seclu- 
sion of the Warwick is but a 
short step. And this point of 
convenience is made all the 
more inviting bya location of 
genuine social distinction! 
Spacious apartments of 1, 2, 
3, 4 rooms or more. Moderate 
rentals. 


We urge an early selection while 
choice locations remain. 


Ready OCTOBER Ist 
LEASING NOW —Plans on request 


Ownership Management 
Personal direction of Mr. A. F. Miller 
BROWN, WHEELOCK: 


HARRIS, VOUGHT & CO., Inc 
20 East 48th Street 


Vanderbilt 0031 
Representative on Premises 








THE ASBESTOS WIGWAM 
HE Umpump Indians have, ex- 
cept for the Eskimo, the most 
inadequate literature of any 

people. George P. Shinnst, anthro- 

pologist, says that the trouble with the 

Umpumps was, not that they couldn’t 

write, but that they couldn’t read what 

they had written, and were too lazy to 
read it, could they have done so. 

“Laziness breeds abbreviation,” says 
an old proverb coined for the occasion. 
The Umpump tongue has no vowels 
because the Umpump is too indolent 
to open his mouth. The word 
“Meggst” — just that one simple 
guttural flutter—means, “There were 
two traveling salesmen!” But in the 
absence of a numerical system, it was 
necessary, when you wanted to say 
“seven dogs” to take the word for dog 
“Wrrf” and repeat it thus: “Wrrf 
Wrrf Wrrf Wrrf Wrrf Wrrf 
Wrrf.”! 

The one fragment of Umpump 
literature extant is the work of a 
Patent Medicine Man. It is printed 
herewith. Mr. Shinnst holds the 
American rights for player pianos, 
carrousels, and phonograph records. 


ROUD as the mountains which 

surrounded his village, Chief 
Snorting Pig strode into his tepee and 
asked his wife, Snickering Seal, where 
his extra moccasins were, only to be 
answered, “In the north bedroom,” 
which was a trifle ostentatious, since 
there were no partitions. A caldron 
of buffalo au gratin raised a terrible 
smell toward the Great Spirit. “So 
the Chinnewumps are planning war?” 
said either the chief or his wife, and 
the other answered, “Even so.” 

“And us,” said Snickering Seal, 
“will us remain at peace?” Her 
spouse grunted and tried to settle 
down comfortably. 

“T’m going to sit out this war 
dance,” he said. 

“Ooh, la la,” snapped Snickering 
Seal disdainfully. 

Herman P. Asch, salesman of the 
American Asbestos Brake Lining 
Company, was having his troubles try- 
ing to knock on the door of the wig- 
wam. The soft hide gave way to the 
determined blows of his fist, and no 
sound was produced, but a brown 
hand came through the flap and 
yanked him in. Her man was 4 





fied to see Snorting Pig hurl a toma- 
hawk at him. Through the air it siz- 


1 In 1796, Thaddeus McSwimp, a Methodist 
missionary, was thrown into the Grand Canyon 
for introducing “Ten thousand times ten | 
thousand.” 
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A Cool Refreshing 
Countryside 


After a hot day in the office, home 
in a few minutes. And home where 
it is cool and clean and exhilarating. 
Every sport is within a few minutes. 
And an evening drive is a pleasure, 
not a traffic tangle. 


Kew Gardens, L. I. 
15 minutes from Penn Station, N. Y. C. 
2 rooms, Forest Park Apartments $ 73 
3 rooms, Kew Gardens Terrace 95 
4 rooms, Forest Park Apartments 
5 rooms, Kew Gardens Terrace 1 
5 rooms, Forest Park Apartments 13: 
17 
] 








6 rooms, Kew Gardens Terrace 
6 rooms, Forest Park Apartments 


Forest Hills Gardens, L. I. 


13 minutes from Penn Station, N. Y. C. 


3 rooms, Gardens Apartment $ 90 | 
3 rooms, Tennis Place Apartment 125 
4 rooms, Gardens Apartment 120 
4 rooms, Tennis Place Apartment 135 
6 rooms, Gardens Apartment 180 


All superior elevator apartments 
Why not investigate ? 


GUYON L. C. EARLE 
225 W. 34th St., N. Y. City 
Chickering 2874 


———-—- 




















‘Special Announcements 


LEO STAATS, Premier Danseur of The 
National Opera, Paris, is conducting 
Master Classes at the 


ANDERSON-MILTON 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE AND DANCE 
for 10 WEEKS ONLY 
ALSO 





A SIX WEEKS’ INTENSIVE COURSE 
IN E DRAMA WILL BE CON- 
DUCTED BY ROBERT MILTON BE- 
GINNING Y 15TH. SUBJECTS TO 
INCLUD REHEARSALS, STAGE 
MANAGEMENT, STAGE DIRECTION, 
VOICE, DICTION, PANTOMIME, 
SCENIC AND COSTUME DESIGN, 
PLAYWRITING. 











Applications for these courses and enrollment for | 
the Regular Fall Term of the School received at | 
128-130 E. 58TH ST., NEW YORK | 




















ular at regular prices 
better at slightly more. 

J. VAN BUREN BROWN, INC. 
Jaeger Bldg.—Fourth Floor 

3590 FIFTH AVENUE, AT 48th 
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zied, and would have exterminated 
Herman if Drooping Gladiola (obvi- 
susly the Chief’s daughter) had not 
thrown herself from a sitting position 
to the arms of Herman and received 
the full impact of the vicious instru- 
ment on her own skull. Stunned by 
the blow, the tomahawk fell limply 
to the floor. 

“You have saved my life,” said 
Herman. 

“Brrskt,” 1 replied the lady, and she 
meant every word of it. 

Fairest of the Umpumps_ was 
[)rooping Gladiola, and the whole 
world loved her. ‘Twillup, the song 
sparrow, loved her. Every morning 
he said, “Trrrrrp.” Was this not 
ample evidence? Mukmuk, the night 
hawk, simply adored her. Every eve- 
ning he said “Soooooop” outside her 
side of the tepee. Was not this en- 
during proof? Every member of the 
tribe loved her, from Skipping Bison, 
she who invented the art of hoeing 
corn from a sitting position, to Snappy 
Stories, the clan narrator. 

And Herman P. Asch was no ex- 
ception. “Will you marry me?” he 
queried, and she laughed and said 
“Gzztr” 

In the warm evenings that followed, 
one at a time, Herman and Droop- 
ing Gladiola sat on the sage grass out 
front of the tepee while Herman 
talked as only asbestos brake lining 
salesmen can. 

“You have the eyes of Bobo the 
Badger,” he crooned. 

Inside the wigwam Snorting Pig 
eyed his squaw suspiciously. 

“Your ears are the ears of Lulu 
the Lynx,” continued Herman. 

The Chief’s suspicion began to 
show symptoms of conviction. 

“And your face,” said Herman, 
“your face is the face of Winnie the 
Weasel.” 

“Grmmpst!” * screamed Snorting 
Pig, and he leaped at the throat of his 
wife with all the pent-up energy of 
twenty years’ constant sitting. “Then 
she is not my daughter?” he hoarsed. 

“No,” sighed Snickering Seal. 
“But”—she paused dramatically— 
“but Herman is your son.” 

The Chief reached for his toma- 
hawk, which had stuck to the side of 
the wigwam, but the two lovers had 
gone to live happily in an asbestos 
tepee. Nothing was to be heard. in 
the night stillness but the yipping of 
the prairie dogs. 












—JosEPH ALGER 
1 Yes. 
2 Why? 
* Faithless one. 






































Backward look from window 
at 2.50 Park Avenue 


Neo to say, this is a deeper look out-of- 
window than we get in the course of a regular 
calendar day. It’s the kind of look a man throws 
up at a towering family tree—more than a little awe 
mixed in it. 


For there és an ancestry behind this antiseptic, Zonite. 
It’s an old story now, of course—the Western front, 
the gouging fragments of high-explosive shells, the 
pitiful call for help from the hospitals, then the dis- 
covery of the Great Antiseptic. Still later, the green- 
and-black package we know so well. 


Old story or not, we do occasionally become a bit 
sentimental about it. And at such times Zonite—the 
very product Zonite—looms quite definitely bigger 
than any of the commercial plans, policies er prin- 
ciples that attach to a modern business. 


That is the main point. Zonite itself is thoroughbred. 
Its value is actually in the bottle. Not that its enor- 
mous germicidal strength is always necessary in the 
casual accidents of everyday, but it is welcome insur- 
ance nevertheless. 


The new Zonite Ointment, in tubes, is becoming 
immensely popular for sunburn, for insect bites and 
after shaving. Pleasingly aromatic, it is also a vanishin 
deodorant cream—a good reliable product, dvuah 
we do say it ourselves. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue 
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Theodore Titzé 


’ 

. 

4 confidently invites the patron- 
. age of the sophisticate, —the 
‘ epicurean,—the connoisseur,— 
‘ the critic. Theodore knows the 
‘ elements which combine to form 
5 a perfectly satisfying restaurant 
as exemplified in 
THE MADISON 
RESTAURANT 
é 

\ 

é 

‘ 


Luncheon 1 1 1 Dinner 
in connection with 
THE MADISON 
15 East 58th Street 


Furnished or unfurnished suites 
Transiently or on term leases 


hal. 


4 Telephone 
’ Regent 4000 
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yj A complete one room home at The Alden, 
y, comprising living room, serving pantry; large 
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closets and bath, including maid service, costs 
as little as $900 a year, only $75 a month... 
A two room suite may be leased for as little 
as $1800 ..And three rooms from $2700... 
All in a new, conspicuously fine apartment 
hotel on residential Central Park West... Ex- 
hibition furnished apartments now showing, 
day and evening. 







Possession Guaranteed August Ist 
Le.zses Dated October 1st 


THE ALDEN 


225 Central Park West 


North Corner of 82nd Street 
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TABLES FOR 
TWO 


The Merrick Road— 
Another Roof—and De- 
tails of No Importance 


EGULAR- 
LY, at least 
once a week, 
I am forcibly re- 
minded that, after 
all, I have not been 
Around very much. 
For instance, I have never been out 
on the Merrick Road to dine in my 
life, and that, anyway you look at 
it, is not being a New Yorker. So 
the first place I was driven to was 
the Pavilion Royal, in Valley Stream, 
which, I understand, is the most fa- 
mous of them all. 

In the first place, I was smitten 
with the dance music. “The Meyer 
Davis Vanity Fair Orchestra (Richard 
Gasparre conducting) was familiar to 
me in the Lorraine Grill, but it seemed 
to sound much more elegant out there. 
Smooth, not obtrusive, and making it 
impossible to stay away from the dance 
floor. Best I have heard out of town 
this year. 

In the second place, I adored our 
waiter. We had ordered filet of sole 
Marguery (a great specialty there, of 
which they are justly proud) and had 
then ventured out to the floor to dance. 
Presently the girl-friend found her- 
self being tapped on the shoulder by 
an official-looking person and a voice 
said, “Will you leave the floor, please, 
while your sole is still hot?” (It 
doesn’t sound as funny or as, bewilder- 
ing now as it did then.) But I ask 
you, have you ever been requested to 
leave a floor for a reason like that? 

The crowd is mixed, as it always is 
—people venturing homeward from 
the races predominating at this time. 
The tables are on two levels, one on 
a low balcony around the floor, which 
makes for spaciousness and godd ven- 
tilation. And, if you get bored, it is 
always possible to go up the road a 
space and watch your friends being 
dragged into night court for speeding. 





URTHER up the road — the 
Blossom Heath Inn, Dave Bernie 
officiating at the head of a Bernie Or- 
chestra. In the music, the brasses are 
more in evidence than with Meyer 
Davis, and the tricky stuff more em- 
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phasized. Also the atmosphere is 
younger, rowdier, and more informal. 


T the Montmartre, to come back 

to town, a genial pair by the name 
of Miller and Farrell, equipped with 
wide smiles, good voices, and a couple 
ef guitar dinkuses, are holding forth 
to patrons who really stop talking long 
enough to hear the words. And they 
are very, very good indeed—so good 
that comparisons with Van and 
Schenck were audible at the next ta- 
ble. Larry Siry, whose orchestra is 
now in charge, manages to get more 
action into his head and shoulders 
while playing his violin than any other 
leader in New York. 


HE Italian Garden at the Am- 
bassador, a sea of palms, and 
dangling ferns, and sylvan atmosphere 
in general, is now open for the sum- 
mer, and dinner there is not a bad 
idea at all. The food is good, as 
usual, the service elegant, and the 
dance floor—oh, oh, how could you! 
-is terribly sticky. Whether this 
was a temporary phase I do not know. 


QUAINT old New York cus- 

tom, become more blatant with 
the three o’clock closing hour, has 
been brought forcibly, and not pleas- 
antly, to my attention. As a party 
gets to the street after leaving a repu- 
table night club at about two in the 
morning, a man dashes up to you, asks 
you if you want to go to a good place, 
paints its attractions in glowing terms, 
and presents you with a card. 

He does not even take your young 
man aside with a wink. Some of 
the taxi drivers are in cahoots with 
these accommodating boys, and will 


introduce you on arrival. ‘Take my 
. tip and don’t go, no matter how ad- 
, venturous you feel. My experience 
. was with a place tawdry, dull, and, 


to a not timorous nature, slightly dan- 
gerous. It was full of young ladies 


. who resented my presence and the 
. check for four sandwiches and a bottle 
. of seltzer was $16.50. Both because 
h my escort feared the floor might swal- 
‘ low me up and I would never be 
* heard from again except as a “hostess,” 
» and because the manager, the head 
g waiter, and another attendant weighed 
¥. two hundred pounds apiece, there was 
; nv argument. Learn one new thing 
e every day is my motto. 


N top of the Belieclaire Hotel 


re at Seventy-seventh Street and 
er roadway there is a roof that is a 
i- 
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THE ARITHMETIC 


MAYFAIR ‘HOUSE! 


I T multiplies the comforts 
of living for people who 
divide their time between 
the city and the country! 


Its Furnished Suites are the 
background for a type of 
luxury,and service exclusive 
with MAYFAIR HOUSE. 


Hy) Hloufoir House 


610 Park Avenue, at 65th Street 
AN APARTMENT HOTEL 


of 


Edward H. Crandall 






























When Mrs. Vanderbilt 
Chose Mr. Murray-- 


Cs received more than mere steps. Arthur 
Murray inspires confidence. He makes his 
pupils dance with pep—enthusiasm—action. 
He has discovered the secret of awakening 
one’s dormant faculties and makes one fairly 
vibrate with life—a new sense of living! 

Not until you have had lessons under Arthur 
Murray’s direction have you learned the thrill 
of dancing, the joy of being popular! 


Call today for a trial lesson and learn how to 
gain confidence, the secret of leading or fol- 
lowing and how to enliven your dancing. The 
summer rates are now in effect. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 


7 E. 43rd SM. Vanderbilt 1773 





“So this is 
PARIS! 


The PARIS of the “jazz- 
ing” night life,-the PARIS 
of cafes, bars, and sports,— 
the PARIS of Letellier,— 
the PARIS of Mrs. Jean 
Nash, “the best-dressed 
woman in the world,” —the 
PARIS of Gaby Deslys,— 
the PARIS of the Parisians 
and the PARIS of the 
world’s Smart Set. All in- 
timately portrayed in 


THE PARIS THAT’S 
NOT IN THE GUIDE BOOKS 
by Basil Woon 


A book full of intimate 
gossip about the rich, and 
the reckless, the noted and 
the notorious. . . ($2.00) 


BRENTANO’S 


Publishers New York 
BUIRNERNIS ITARNIO LS 
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ONE*ONE* TWO - FIVE 
P A R K.“ 
New York's Combination 
to a Home of Ideal Charm 


The New Yorker who seeks a beauti- 
ful home with a refined environment 
will find the 6, 8 and 9 room apart- 
ments of 1125 Park Avenue exactly 
suited to his requirements: Living 
rooms, master chambers and galleries 
unusually large and well appointed. 


Booklet of plans and interior 
suggestions at your request 


JULIUS TISHMAN & SONS, INC. 
285 Madison Avenue 








roof. Tables out on the terrace, 
awnings, a dance floor and orchestra, 
and a view of the denizens of the 
taller apartment buildings having a 
nice home-cooked supper all about 
you. (Apologies—you can see the 
Hudson on one side.) Table d’hdte 
or 4 la carte dinner pretty good. And 
I imagine it will be breezy and cool 
in any weather. The night I was 
there, I almost froze to death, princi- 
pally because of my stubborn insistence 
on wearing summer clothes in June. 


HENEVER you begin to feel 

that the presence of quite old, 
conservative, and thoroughly nice peo- 
ple would be rather nice for a change, 
take lunch at the Chatham, by all 
means. Proceeding down the chintzy 
corridors, opposite the door, you will 
find a long, cool room, with dark 
paneling and the most elegant finnan 
haddie in cream. Service, excellent. 
Atmosphere, cool (I am speaking ther- 
mometerly.) Intimate. Refined. 


ERE and there and to and fro 

and round and about: The Club 
Dover, previously reported still open 
after two, suddenly decided, for one 
reason or another, to close entirely; 
Roger Wolfe Kahn, “The Million- 
aire Maestro and His Million Dollar 
Orchestra,” appears at the Castilian 
Royal on the Pelham Parkway; the 
Sophie Tucker Playground, without 
Mme. Tucker, has reopened for the 
summer; the Japanese Garden at the 
Ritz is the smartest lunching place in 
town and it is virtually impossible to 
get near the entrance to it after one; 
and—society note—they do not allow 
the Charleston on the sanctimonious 
floor of the Westchester-Biltmore. 


—LIpstTicK 
* 


ARE YOU A NEW YORKER? 


THE ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS 
PRINTED ON PAGE 35. 

1—On the Bowery, between Park 
Row and Chatham Square. 2—The 
Richmond Hill Theatre, opened in 
1831, near Macdougal Street. 3— 
The All Night Mission at No. 8 
Bowery. 4—St. Paul’s. 5—St. 
Nicholas Roller Skating Rink, at 69 
West Sixty-sixth Street. 6—The 
Samovar, at 150 West Fourth Street. 
7—The Shubert-Riviera, on Broad- 
way between Ninety-sixth and Ninety- 
seventh streets. 8—At No. 21, corner 
of Ninth Street. | 9-—Cooperative 
Cafeteria, on Tenth Street near Sixth 
Avenue. 10—Just north of the pres- 
ent one. 
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FELTMANS’ 
CONEY ISLAND 


Luncheon— 
Dinner— 
Supper 


MAPLE GARDEN 


Evenings at Six 





“?*Neath Leafy Bowers” 





Two Orchestras 
DUKE YELLMAN 


and His Famous Orchestra 
also 


BILLY BURTON 
and His Radio Medal Winners 
a ca 











Your Vacation 


--a Wonderful Inclusive 
Cruise De Luxe 





QUEBEC 


and 


Canada’s Maritime 


Provinces 
Two 12-Day Tours 
The Ship Your Hotel 


Modern, finely appointed 


Ss. S. MUNARGO 
432 feet long, 5714 feet beam 


SAILS FROM NEW YORK 


August 6th ana 20th 


2 Days at Halifax 

1 Day at Charlottetown 

2 % Days at Quebec 
and up the famous Saguenay 


3000 miles of supreme voyaging. Deck 
sports—dancing. No passports required. 


For Rates and Reservations 


MUNSON 


STEAMSHIP LINES 
67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
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TEN TO ONE 
|: must have been Meade Min- 


nigerode’s “The Fabulous For- 
ties” that started it all. 

For since then we have had in rapid 
succession, “The Mauve Decade,” 
“The Turnof the Century,” and “The 
Dreadful Decade.” Any moment, we 
may expect “The Spectacular Sixties” 
or “The Somnolent Sixties,” according 
to the author’s point of view. We 
may likewise expect “The Foolish 
Fifties” or “The Eccentric and Ele- 
cant Eighties.” So herewith, I enter 
my reservation for “These Twenties.” 

Such a field for thought! So much 
has already taken place! And four 
mysterious years still to go! Accord- 
ng to the turn of events, I shall make 
my title selection from among the 
following: “The Terr-r-ible Twen- 
ties,’ “The Tempting Twenties,” 
“The Tedious Twenties,” or “The 
Trashy Twenties”—one title looks as 
good as another just now. 

Working in the accepted manner, 
I recognize Messrs. Beer, Sullivan, 
Seitz, and Minnigerode as my masters. 
My collection of programs, souvenirs, 
clippings and pictures is already quite 
cxhaustive—and I hardly know what 
te discard. It looks like a ten-volume 
affair at the present moment with half 
a dozen volumes good for movie rights. 

Among the choicest articles in my 
collection—these are of course, but a 
very few and at random—are, a first- 
night program of “‘Abie’s Irish Rose,” 
one mah jong set in fair condition, a 
chemical analysis of three bottles of 
bootleg gin, one manual of the 
authentic Charleston, one tin sign 
labeled “Mayor Hylan’s Playground,” 
one Jantzen bathing-girl sticker, one 
stolen manuscript of “Ashes of Love,” 
one review by W. J. Henderson of 
Marion Talley’ s début, one article by 
Gilbert Seldes comparing Charlie 
Chaplin to Aristophanes, one stub for 
| ticket in the reviewing stand of the 
1925 police parade, one delegate’s 
badge to the Democratic Convention 

1924, one statement of the Corn 
xchange Bank and three carefully 
preserved plates of real spumoni. 

—RutuH RICHARDs 


lhe Ritz with pals and silver plate’s 
a fav’rite rendezvous 

‘or Junior Leaguer dancers and 
lovely ingénues, 

Combining animation and a charming 
naiveté 

\Vith young sophistication and a hair- 

cut recherché. 
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45 West 81* Street, New York 


on least one can expect of the modern 

apartment hotel of today is solid comfort; 
the most, a refined atmoephere and a carefully 
selected clientele. 


Apartments of 2 rooms or more, furnished 
or unfurnished, from $2,000 up. 
Maid service and light included. 


In Brooklyn Direction of M.Spark 
Standish Arms John J. Scofield, Manager 
169 Columbia Heights Telephone-Endicott 9200 




























































Grand ‘Yew Hotel 


Lake Placid.NY 


in the Adirondacks 


Accommodations for 300 Guests 
Thoroughly Modernized 
and Fire Protected 
«Carefully Selected Clientele... 


Charmingly Situated in a Private Park 
Qtop the Fill 
Overlooking the Lake 






































FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


THe New Yorker, 

25 West 4sth Street, New York. 

Phone: Bryant 6300 

Please enter my subscription to THE New Yorker for— 
[-] 26 Issues—$2.50 [-] 52 Issues—$5.00 

(Canada, $5.50; Foreign, $6.00) 
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Subscribers ordering a change of address are requested to notify us at least three 
weeks prior to the date of the issue with which it is to take effect. 
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“When, 
As, and 
It—” 


“‘It’ll be a fine town when it’s 
finished!—”’ 


Building New York—the work 
goes on eternally. Renovating 
—remodeling—building and tear- 
ing down. Tearing down and re- 
building—the turbulent seething 
of city life is ceaseless. 


Landlords sell houses. Wreck- 
ers make way for new delicates- 
sens, or new landlords raise rents. 
Tenants must move. The search 
for desirable residences goes on 


And it’s June. Brides are buy- 
ing new furnishings for new 
homes. In a few brief months 
the moving van will call with its 
wrecking crew. 


A lot of about-to-be-fathers-in- 
law who are scratching their 
cranial knobs over the gift ques- 
tion can give many years of 
happiness by providing perma- 
nent city homes. 

Combining the convenience of 
easy accessibility with the econ- 
omy of low maintenance char- 
ges and the pleasures of life in 
the midst of Park Avenue’s social 
activity, there are few more 
desirable homes than the coop- 
erative apartments at 1172 Park 
Avenue. 


wagon 
1172 PARK AVENUE 


Corner of 93rd Street 
100% Cooperative Ownership 
TYPICAL PRICES 
Depending on the floor 


11 rooms, 5 baths--$22,000 to $41,000 
12 rooms, § baths--$34,000 to $45,000 


TWO MAISONETTES 


Separate private entrances and addresses on 
Park Avenue 


SOUTH 


II rooms, 4 baths—extra lavatory 
$28 ,c0o 


CORNER 
13 rooms, 5 baths—extra lavatory 
$35,000 


Ready this Summer 


Plans by Rosario CANDELA 
Builder Micwaet E. Paterno 
An agent’s office has been established at 
the building, where full information will 
be given every day including Sunday. 


Selling and Managing Agent 


Douglas L. Elliman & Co. 
15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 








NEW BOOKS 


More of the Japanese 
Lady Murasaki’s “Tale 
of Genji,’ Strikingly 
Modern Though Writ- 
ten 920 Years Ago— 
“The Story of Philos- 


- HE Sacred 
Tree” isthe 
second book 

/ jof Arthur Waley’s 

. a translation of “The 

A Tale of Genji.” 

Bosh has been ut- 

tered about this by enthusiasts fum- 

bling for comparisons; they have 
named occidental authors who resem- 
ble Murasaki to the extent of having 
written long novels, with or without 
as “great lovers” as Genji for heroes. 

Yet it warrants some intelligent en- 

thusiasm. Not every one would take 

to it, but if you happened to, you 
would find it, picked up and put down, 
an agreeable change. 

It is gently beguiling, has a fra- 
grance, and is piquant as a surprise, 
being to all intents a modern novel, 
produced in Japan by a woman short- 
ly after 1000 a.p. Its appeal is 
mature and direct (as opposed to the 
pretty, symbolic bric-a-brac that far 
eastern classics have come to mean to 
most of us) and requires no special 
knowledge of, or taste for old Jap- 
anese art. 

Men and women and love in Mura- 
saki’s world were what they are in 
ours, she saw and understood them as 
we do, and nobody has much to teach 
her about passion’s emotional overplay, 
or how to exhibit it in difficult situa- 
tions and get the high comedy out of 
it. Prince Genji has been called a 
Byronic Don Juan, possibly because 
he begins with a poignant affair with 
his youthful stepmother, probably on 
the strength of his sometimes slipping 
into a new entanglement at the mo- 
ment when he is preaching morality 
or ruefully feeling a point of honor. 
But in the main, he is simply a facile 
and privileged amorist, and the dis- 
tresses of his ladies are more interest- 
ing than his. 

In a section of the introduction to 
“The Sacred Tree,” on “The Art of 
Murasaki,” Waley disposes of the 
mentioned bosh, and sets this depart- 
ment, for one reader, right on a fea- 
ture of her acuteness. We innocently 
thought her nine centuries ahead of 
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A luncheon or dinner 
in the Tapestry Dining 
Room, the meeting place 
of notable people, with 
its old world charm and 
perfection of cuisine and 
service, will long be re- 
membered. 


A perfect going away gift 
isa Park Lane Bon Voyage 
Box or Steamer Basket 
delivered in the state- 
room. 


Sark Sane 


AMERICA’S FINEST 
HOTEL APARTMENTS 


299 PARK AVENUE 
N Ew YORK et Te 


Charles Wilson, Managing Director 
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ARTHUR GILMORE 


INC. 


22 East Djth St 
Yatton Orunks 
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Rare ti 
Books panat 
Pirst Standard 
Editions Editions 





New Yorkers invariably go to 
Himebaugh & Browne. An immense 
s_ock and intelligent assistants make it 
easy to find just what one seeks. Prices 
are GUARANTEED tobe as low as any 
other shop and every purchase not meet- 
ing your full approval is returnable for 
credit. What more can one ask? 


“Vrite for catalogue 


HIMEBAUGH ¢ BROWNE 
Booksellers and Stationers 
4 East 46Street 
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her time in divining the Unconscious; 
she will write (of Princess Rokujo’s 
fatal jealousy, for example) like an 
up-to-date psychologist with a touch of 
demonologist; he explains that she 
vets it from a medieval Buddhistic 
conception. He is so scrupulous in dis- 
claiming, for her, abilities she doesn’t 
possess that he says her characters are 
“mere embodiments of some domi- 
nant characteristic” —which seems less 
than just to a few, such as Fujitsubo, 
or Genji himself. At any rate, they 
are individualized, and are maneu- 
vered with decided skill. 

If you try these books, start with 
the first, even though the new one has 
all the apparatus for telling you who is 
who and what has happened. And 
don’t, as we were forced to, read the 
whole of one at a sitting: you lose the 
choice things, and lose sympathy with 
people who talk and correspond so 
much in poems, while Genji’s beauty, 
accomplishments and charm grow 
definitely monotonous. 


O any one who wants a “Story 

of Philosophy,” the book with 
that title, by Will Durant, can be cor- 
dially recommended. It is as superior 
to the run of the painless improvers 
is “Why We Behave Like Human 
Beings,” and is done in a style that 
we very much prefer to George A. 
Dorsey’s. Without being “written 
down” an inch to a hypothetical stupid 
audience, it gives a clear and interest- 
ing idea of each philosopher and his 
works. Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, even 
Spencer would have been easy to make 
nteresting, after a fashion, but doing 
t, and doing it well, with, say, Spi- 
noza, was a feat. 

On the soundness of Durant’s per- 
formance we can’t pass. You are not 
precisely hearing from a connoisseur 
of this frivolous subject. But John 
Dewey gives the book a round O.K., 
ind approval from that quarter is good 
here, 


™ HAT has become of Dun- 
sany?” gets rather a melan- 

holy answer in “Alexander and 

Three Small Plays” by him. “Alex- 
inder” has his music, his feeling for 
proper names, and so on, and _ its 
mournful and retributive fourth act 
has more, and can be imagined play- 
ine well. Otherwise it seems pretty 
piffing, and so do two “small plays”; 
and the third isn’t much of an addi- 
tion to Dunsany’s theatre, that had us 
all out in the streets with torches, just 
ten years ago. —ToucusToneE 
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AAO PARK AVE. 
AT 56th. 8T 


“AN APARTMENT HOTEL 
FOR. THE MOST FASTIDIOUS 



















Experienced 
Apartment dwellers 
will tell you many advantages 
of living in a building owned and oper- 
ated by Bing & Bing, Inc. Inquiries invited. 


BING & BING, INC., 119 WEST 40th ST. PENN. 4180 
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TRAVEL 
GIFTS 


Ir You Must 
Leave NEw 
York (AWFUL 
THoucutT!)— 









Laugh With Leacock 


WINNOWED WIsDoM 
By 9 
STEPHEN ‘LEACOCK = 2 


You will find a whole- ~~ ~ 
some good-nature anda “J 
shrewd common sense in —/ 
the merry pages of this ~ 
new book on the fads 
and foibles of today, 
by the Charlie Chaplin 
of Letters. $2.00 % 


| DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Publishers NEW YORK 
yROOKSHELVES- BUILT v 
Miwa) Costs less than bookcases [wip ii oe 


Requires less room wr 
Humanizes your home [yjjagaeu 
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we can soften the pangs of parting by 
sending you a real New York “Bon Voy- 
age”—you might suggest this to your 
most generous friends. 

We'd rather have you come in and 
choose for yourself—but we have a fine 
new catalogue we’ll be glad to send. 

ELIZABETH H. PUSEY, INC. 
598 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Telephone N. W. Corner 
Plaza 1941 57th Street 
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GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 











dnd 

Courses in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Mustration, Adver- jus Oe Being Done! .... li The 
tising Mustration and Costume Design under the instruction . - . aay 
of successful moderm artists. Catalogue on Request. Write or phone for'details tet hii) ‘4 
e @| THE BOOKSHELVERS (izi= 


7013 Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. City 
z 517 E.139 St.,N.Y., Mott Haven 5680 | 
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A Bath in the 


Ocean 
Or the Ocean in 
The Bath 


The AMBASSADOR Sea Water 
Pool enables you to step out of 
your bed into the Atlantic—and 
the effect is so exhilarating that 
you'll feel like ‘‘stepping out” after 


stepping in!—shake the dust of 


Manhattan from your feet and come 

» Atlantic City, where the ozone 
will put you on your toes—a_ brac- 
ing climate, brilliant sunshine, and 
every conceivable facility for lux- 


ury and recreation. 


The 
Ambassador 


Rhinelander 9000 
Fixes Everything! 












































Ohe 
ESSEX & SUSSEX 
Spring Lake, New Jersey 
Directly on the Ocean 


A Resort Hotel 
of Distinctive 
Superiority + ~ 
Two Golf Courses 


Open from June 19% 


C.S.KROM 
Manager 


= 


BOOKLET, FLOOR PLANS AND 
RATES ON APPLICATION 


























THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTION 


m™ GARRICK 
GAIETIES 7. 


z Ww h St. E 8:30 
GARRICK on Ti a hy & “Sat. 2:30 





It's A Great Comedy 


“tee tr ATSY™ 


with CLAIBORNE FOSTER 
BOOT 


45th St., W. of B'way. Eves. 8:30 
Matinees WED. and SAT. 2:30 





CASINO 39th and Broadway. Evenings 8:30 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2:30 


RUSSELL JANNEY’S MUSICAL SENSATION 


« Vagabond King 


Based on McCarthy's ‘‘ If I Were King”’ 
DENNIS KING—HERBERT CORTHELL 
CAROLYN THOMSON—MAX FIGMAN 

MUSIC BY RUDOLF FRIML 





SHUBERT THEATRE gui’ Street 
EVENINGS 8:30 MATS., Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


Florence Reed in. 
The Shanghai Gesture 





T West 42d St. Eves. 8:30 
New Amsterdam Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, Mg. Dirs. 

CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


MARILYN MILLER 
SUNNY 


Aristocrat of 
Musical Comedies 


And Her Star 
Company 





Theatre, West 46 St., Eves. 8:20 


FULTO Matinees, Wed. & Sat. at 2:20 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 
° “THE LAST 
Ina Claire ox 
CHEYNEY" 
By Fred’k Lonsdale. Staged by Winchell Smith 
with Roland Young and A. E. Matthews 








~ Destroy Your 


g one Hair & ROO TS 
Simple—Rapid-Harmless-GUARANTEED 
Sold everywhere~write for FREE Book 
One FREE demonstration at my Salon 
will convince you 


Madame Berthé, 562 Fifth Ave., New York 
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50c at Booksellers 

















Arthur Crosby Service 





A Street Map of New York 
City, which illustrates in 
their exact locations the 
important points of great- 
est interest: 


Famous Buildings 
Institutions .. Theatres 
Parks .. Churches 
Fifth Avenue Homes 
Special De Luxe copies will 


be mailed in rolls for $1.00 
each. Send orders to 


1440 Broadway, New York 

















ANGMAN’ 
OUSE- 


The glorious and 
funn romance by 


Donn Byrne 


8 illustrations, yr 5° 
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Any Desired Form of Lessons Taught by Experts 


20 W. 54th St. 








ONLY COLLEGE 
OF AUCTION BRIDGE 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. 
New York City 
Tel. Circle 10041 
















ARTHUR MURRAY 


Dancing Instructor to the 
Prince of Wales and the Van 
derbilts and specialist in smart 
ballroom dancing, assisted by a 
large staff of wonderful teacher: 
dancers. Tango, Charleston and 
Fox Trot at half usual rate during 
the summer. 7 East 43rd St 
‘i ; Vanderbilt 1773. 
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TELL ME ABOOK TO READ 


(‘hese Are a Few of the Recent 
Ones Most Worth While 


NOVELS 


uz SACRED Tree, by Lady Murasaki (Hough- 
ton Mifflin). Noticed on page 56. 


(ue Viapuct Murper, by Ronald A. Knox 


sf 


(Simon & Schuster). The murder isn’t much, 
but the mystery is surely mysterious. 
rEFTALLOwW, by T. S. Stribling (Doubleday, 
Page). Eastern Tennessee. Huge ironies seem 
to grow on the trees down there. 

ue SILVER STALLION, by James Branch Cabell 
(McBride). Poictesme’s last appearance. Less 
naughty than “Jurgen,” but better. 

Lo1ers’ Pay, by William Faulkner (Boni @ 
Liveright). A clever reminder that life wasn’t 
iny too pretty right after the war. 


[wo or Turee Graces, by Aldous Huxley 


y=) 


~ 


(Doran). His idolaters may not agree that 
this is his best full-length work of straight 
fiction. Three good short stories come with it. 
searrice, by Arthur Schnitzler (Simon ©& 
Schuster). A modern psychological novel that 
will fit your jacket pocket, and makes up with 
brilliancy for any lack of heavy conviction. 
va AND Tue Dere ict Boat, by Franz Molnar 
(Bebbs-Merrill). A double bill, offered by a 
showman who apparently can’t be dull. 
touNpaBouT, by Nancy Hoyt (Knopf). Young 
romance, in up-to-date idiom. Begins in 
Montmartre, and is therefore being made out 
extremely wicked. 
,ANDLE Fottows His Nose, by Heywood Broun 
(Boni & Liveright). Well disguised com- 
ment on life, by a benevolent lay preacher. 
Worth reading, if only for Gandle’s rude 
exchanges with the knights. 


And Dow t Overlook— 


LARA Barron, by Harvey O’Higgins (Harper). 
CucKoo, by Douglas Goldring (McBride). 
Mary Gienn, by Sarah G. Millin (Boni & 
Liveright). Spanish Bayonet, by Stephen 
Vincent Benét (Doran). Tue Private Lire 
or HELEN oF Troy, by John Erskine (Bobbs- 
Verrill). GeNTLEMEN PrererR BLionpes, by 
Anita Loos (Boni © Liveright). The last 
two are best-selling madly, which is a credit 
to our great Republic. 


SHORT STORIES 
ue Love Nest, by Ring W. Lardner (Scrib- 
ner’s). More dear, homely, everyday folks 
whom Lardner loathes to great effect. Reading 
his loathings will give you much _ vicarious 
satisfaction. 
GENERAL 

HE Story oF Puuitosopny, by Will Durant 
(Simon & Schuster.) Noticed on page 57. 


THe Rosatre Evans Letrers From Mexico 


(Bobbs-Merrill). A fascinating human docu- 
ment, or series. Mrs. Evans fought and died 
for her rights as an alien landowner. 

1x Bayonets! by John W. Thomason, Jr. (Scrib- 
ner’s). The Marines in France—and a war 
book in a class by itself. Captain Thomason 
draws, and writes, remarkably well. 

Het Mauve Decape, by Thomas Beer (Knopf). 
\ critical impression of these States, from 
old Bronson Alcott’s demise to the Dewey 
parade. Not elderly patrioteers. 

He Verpicr oF Briptecoose, by Llewelyn 
Powys (Harcourt, Brace). He writes like 
an angel, whatever he thinks like. His mem- 
ories of five years in this country. 


EpGaR ALLAN Por, by Joseph Wood Krutch 


(Knopf). Notable as a critical study, by a 
layman versed in psychoanalysis, that amounts 
to more than a cocky diagnosis. 

HE Arcturus ADVENTURE, by William Beebe 
(Putnam). Literary spoils of the Sargasso 
Sea and the reefs under Darwin Bay. Uniform 
with his “Galapagos.” 


Notorious Lrrerary Arracks, edited by Albert 


Mordell (Boni ©& Liveright). Described by 
its title. Out-of-the-way and interesting. 








Sir Philip 


GIBBS 


WAR CORRESPONDENT EXTRAORDINARY 


JV V J J J 
WRITER OF FORCE AND DISTINCTION ~ 
J JV J V V 


STUDENT OF INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


Has accepted a roving 
commission to report 
European affairs dur- 
ing the coming sum- 
mer and autumn /or she 


Aerald 


Look for Sir Philip’s vivid and mas- 
terly reports on important events 
abroad, in the Herald Tribune. 
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Ger. Paris, it’s the races at 


Longchamps, and a bottle of 
sparkling French wine. 


THE NEW YORKER 








pagne. 





J N America, it’s the 


country club, and a bottle 
of ZA- REX Fruit Cham- 














There’s a memory of Paris 
in joey bottle of 





100% 








Handy Home Packa ge 


With this convenient package 


of 12 bottles, you'll always 
have delightful rinks on hand 
for everyday use in the home, 
and for unexpected guests. 


20 the Bottle ~ 


Made only of Real Fruit Juices and HE btecad 
PURE No artificial Color, no Preservatives, no Fruit Extracts 


SPARKLE a | 


in the streaming silver bubbles 
which break its crimson transpar- 
ency. Delight of gay afternoons 
on the Bois i in its bouquet, of such 
tantalizin allure. And i in its taste 
ae sunlight distilled i in lus- 
cious fruits and piquant berries, and 
brightened by the tang and zip of 


refreshing spark e. 


Can ou wonder that ya ® REX 
Fruit Ch. 


ampagne has already taken 
its place as the drink wherever smart 





You will find it 


people gather? 
served ag at the most exc lu- 
u 


sive countr bs, on the terraces 
of fashionable country homes, as 
well as in the best clubs and hotels. 
You need add nothing t 
ZA- REX Fruit Champagne. ae 
oly chi Ili it and drink i it whi lei it still 
bubbles with tangy sparkle. And 


here’ s pee news — with a | its 
wonder ul bouquet and flavor, this 
new drink ; 1s yours for the same price 


you pay for other popular beverages. 


For sale wherever bottled beverages are sold 


Made by ZA-REX FOOD PRODUCTS, INC. BOSTON, MASS. 


100 % 
PURE 











BLANCHARD PRESS, INC., N.Y, 
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This modern “ice man”’ calls once — 
—with Frigidaire—and the ice stays always 


Frigidaire comes to your home just 
once. It is permanent refrigeration— 
automatic, dependable, economical 
electric refrigeration. 


Frigidaire will bring with it a new and 
delightful convenience. It will keep all 
foods colder, better, longer. It will 
enable you to buy provisions to last 
for many days, without fear of them 
spoiling. It will provide you with an 
ample and constant supply of spark- 
ling ice cubes, frozen from your own 
drinking water, conveniently sized, 
always ready for use. 


We invite you to come in and see 
Frigidaire. You will be delighted with 
the beauty of the new metal cabinet 
models which are finished in lustrous 
white Duco and lined with spotless 
porcelain enamel. These are priced at 
$270 and up, delivered. 


Or we'll gladly show you the Frigidaire 
mechanical unit with which your 
present ice-box can be converted into 
an electrical refrigerator, at a cost of 
$220 and up, installed. 


Come in—or mail the coupon for com- 
plete information. 


DOMESTIC ELECTRIC CoO., Inc. 


WINSTON PAUL, President 


39 W. 45th St. 


Manhattan -- 


150 W. 57th St. 


Telephone Bryant 8700 


16 Lafayette Av., Brooklyn 





Hovnnerneene 






85 Central Av., Newark 


daire 








ELECTRIC YJ REFRIGERATION 
N. Y.-6-26-26 
DOMESTIC ELECTRIC CO., Ine. 
39 West 45th St., New York See eee ee reer ee i= tee beetle 
ee ee ere 


Please send complete information about Frigidaire. 
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AMERICA DRY 


GINGER ALE 
Enjoy this ace of ginger ales at 












‘ “The Bottl 
your favorite hotel, restaurant or peer te : 
night club. America Dry means Green Foil” 


supreme satisfaction. All New 
York has been captivated because it 
blends so delightfully with other 


beverages. 


An Achievement 
of Over a Century 
of Beverage Making 
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